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THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 


Vor. Vi, No: 2. 


FEBRUARY, 1tgoa. 


“AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF,” 
BY PROF. P. FORNARI, LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE R. NORMAL 
SCHOOL, “GIROLAMO CARDANO,” OF MILAN, ITALY. 

Italy now, and, I may venture to say, all Eurepe, may know 
what they are really doing in America, that is to say, in the 
United States of America, for the sacred cause of the deaf. 
Until now we have only had isolated notices trom the news- 
papers which cross the Atlantic—and one understands the sus- 
picion, justified or not, that “canards” also come that way— 
or else there were enigmatical accounts from the dilettante, or 
official communications from there, the value of which varied 
according to the faith of the reader. 

At last, however, we have a technical man with a sure rep- 
utation and above suspicion, who has revealed to us America 
in its reality, laborious and beneficient for the instruction of the 
deaf. 

Professor Ferreri, availing himself of a voluntary exile, 
went to America in 1901, where he remained more than a year, 
visiting the institutions for the deaf, studying them with affec- 
tionate interest and with technical knowledge, and thus he has 
conscientiously collected a real treasure of interesting material, 
which, on his return to Italy, he has put in order and now has 
published in a volume of about 400 pages with the title already 
made known to the readers of the REVIEw.? 


‘“T e@ Istituzioni Americane per l’educazione dei sordomuti.” G, Fer- 
teri. Palermo. <A. Reber. 1903. 
*See the Review, December, 1903. 
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The reading of this book so full of matter, not only of notes, 
but also thoughts, observations, and criticisms, is of great prac- 
tical utility to every one conscientiously devoted to the cause of 
the deaf, not only for us in Europe, but also for the Americans, 
who will certainly take pleasure in reading what such an emi- 
nent teacher says of them, and especially as they also may learn 
something from some parts of the book. 

The book contains fourteen chapters with an Appendix. 
The title of each is a thesis which invites us to read with interest 
and attention, involving one or more vital questions, some of 
which adhuc sub judice. 

| will make a rapid review of the work in order that the 
reader of this bibliographical sketch may persuade himself of the 
great importance of this publication of our colleague Professor 
lerreri. 

I. The American schools for the instruction of the Deaf. 

Mr. Ferreri finds the same defects in the pedagogy of 
abnormal children in America which are encountered in Europe, 
with this difference, that here we vie with each other in striving 
to maintain the statu quo, while in America there is a competition 
in the contrary direction, as there they wish to go forward at 
any cost, and therefore all necessary means, material and moral, 
are procured for every possible improvement in educational 
work. (Page 4.) 

After some statistics which show clearly the development of 
this special branch of education, he speaks of the organization of 
the schools for the deaf in the United States and makes a psycho- 
logical examination in favor of American life. “The American,” 
he says, “never stops to discuss ways and means when he sees 
that he can do a good work.” (Page 8.) 

In emphasizing the unlimited liberty in North America for 
every private initiative, he makes the just observation that it is 
always directed there to the greatest good, from the lively spirit 
of emulation and of moral and intellectual influence; thus help- 
ing each other mutually, they do not become involved in dif- 
ficulties, nor are they hindered by stupid rivalries as in other 
countries. “In every place in the United States the most com- 
modious and also the finest buildings are those dedicated to the 
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instruction of the children and to the public libraries.” (Page to.) 

II. Methods of instruction. 

“These were,” says the author, “the principal object of my 
visit and of my researches.” He who, besides his own long ex- 
perience, has also visited the schools of various nations of 
Europe, could with enlightened criticism study thoroughly and 
value justly the five methods in use in the United States. A 
convmiced oralist, however, he affirms: “It is not true that the 
deaf of little intelligence advance more in learning language, if 
taught by means of writing and the manual alphabet instead of 
by speech,” (page 31); of which he notices principally the practical 
value. This is a most important chapter for all educators on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and the same must be said of the fol- 
lowing: 

Ill. The course of imstruction. 

llere Mr. Ferreri speaks again in criticism of the various 
American methods: “Here there is a constant exercise of finger- 

“ iimervation,” (page 39). But he notes also that “the supreme 
aim of the American school is to put each pupil in the condition 
best adapted for developing as far as possible his own physical 
and intellectual powers.” 

Here the professional reveals himself more than ever, and 
irom what he expounds, it is evident that in visiting the schools 
he felt the real life, but not as happens to the dilettante visitors, 
who, entering a mill dressed in black, on leaving, more or less 
covered with flour, exclaim, “Behold me also a miller!” 

IV. Higher education for the deaf in America. 

Ferreri praises, admires, criticises, blames, discusses finally 
(for Italy) the practicability of such instruction for the deaf, 
(page 59). ‘In America,” he says, “there is no hurry in preparing 
the young for a lucrative employment........ The American 
workingman elevates himself in the exercise of his trade in pro- 
portion to the culture of his mind,” etc., (page 60). 

V. Kindergarten schools for the deaf. 

Considering the kindergarten schools from a pedagogical 
point of view, the author praises the institution, and I might say 
almost with envy, and with reason, for this provision which 
flourishes there is denied to the little deaf-mutes of Italy. “The 
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Kindergarten school is a blessing for little deaf children,” (page 
74), and he gives the reasons. But in Italy........ 

VI. Day schools and Boarding schools. 

This is the eternal question of the boarding or the day- 
school, and the author says he has verified that the opinion, 
which gains ground in the practice of the school, is that which 
Cuppers recommended in the National Congress of the German 
teachers in Cologne (1889), proclaiming and demonstrating the 
appropriateness of the boarding school for at least the first three 
vears of the scholastic course. (Page 83.) 

VII. The co-education of the sexes and the religious instruc- 
tion. 

The author seems opposed to the first, not only for social- 
ethic reasons already expressed by him, but also because the 
observations which he has made abroad confirm him in the 
opinion and fix the idea in his mind that the advantages do not 
result from it on which they base their argument for co-education 
in Northern Europe and America. (Page 96.) But what of the 
economic reasons? He does not speak of these. 

He shows himself to be something of a misogynist as re- 
gards the didactic value of woman (page 98). He concludes that 
co-education is still a problem of pedagogy (page 100); and 
hence in a matter of such importance it is prudent to remain 
im statu quo ubi. But if it is a problem, it is surely fit for dis- 
cussion. 

In regard to the so called religious instruction, the author 
is absolutely opposed to what they do in America, where they 
mean to give wnscctarian instruction; what he says on page 105 
requires serious thought. He concludes that the way in which 
religious instruction is given in America to the deaf amounts to 
nothing. (One might observe, however, that the confessional 
and ritual instruction as given in Italy is only a superficial 
varnish for the poor deaf-mute, so that if the American deaf 
“are rather indifferent in religious matters” (page 106), in Italy 
they are decidedly rebellious, soon becoming atheists.) 

VIII. Physical education. 

Here Professor Ferreri cannot find words sufficient to say 
all the good he would like to of the free, physical education, as 
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practiced in America, with its physical, intellectual, and moral 
advantages; and he makes a sad comparison with the systematic, 
painful, timorous, rickety one of Italy. But what can be ex- 
pected of principals who are rickety in body and mind, infirm 
from age and from a false education? Ferreri says well to his 
countrymen: ‘One must in some way or other, sooner or Iater, 
come to a radical transformation of our system of education, 
and the reformation should be based above all upon the liberty 
of the children in their recreation, their games, and in the con- 
fidence openly expressed in their initiative” (page 114). But... 
.... but we need “the ability of the artist, who, in this case, is the 
teacher, the artist of the human soul.” Never will there be 
such educators as those above mentioned. 

IX. The preparation of the teacher of the deaf. 

Here also are songs of praise, although it would seem to 
displease him a little that “women are in the majority as teach- 
ers in the institutions and schools for the deaf.” Notwithstand- 
ing this apparent misogyny, he affirms that, ‘‘as regards the 
intellectual instruction of the deaf, blind, and feeble-minded, one 
must recognize the fact that women are best adapted for this 
object.” (Page 124.) 

Many of the American colleagues ought to read attentively 
what is written on page 132 and the following pages, in regard 
to the failure, or almost failure, of the Oral method with them, 
and which is summed up in the answer of Hirsch, given years 
ago to the teachers of Belgium: “Vous la methode orale ne lavez 
jainais applique,’—understanding of course comme it faut or 
faudrait. (You have never practiced the Oral method as it 
ought to be practiced.) 

X. The cause of the deaf and the means for propagandism in 
America. 

“When one considers the great progress made in the cause 
of the deaf in the United States in a comparatively brief space 
of time, compared with the nations of Europe, the mind of the 
observer seeks to discover the cause,” (page 141). So this 
chapter begins. 

There is one cause alone and that fundamental. It consists 
in the spirit of the American laws, which do not make such sub- 
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tile distinctions as they do here in Europe, between charitable 
institutions and places of education. In the United States, first 
the impulse for instruction arises, and then the obligation, not 
illusory, of an elementary instruction for all children, whether 
they are in a normal condition of mind and body or not. 

In regard to the means used, the author mentions the 
special press, occasional and periodical, the meetings, and the 
congresses; and he speaks most favorably of the Volta Bureau, 
of which, and of its illustrious founder, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, as also of its active superintendent, Mr. John Hitz, he 
speaks diffusively and, for his Italian readers, most completely. 
American self-respect may rest well satisfied as to the justice 
done her. 

XI. Public commencement exercises. 

One cannot say as much for this chapter. Prof. Ferreri— 
like the writer, who for reasons of age and of an earlier expet- 
ience, was first to rebel—is from deep conviction opposed to 
public commencement exercises, and the abolition of them in 
the Institute of Siena is owing exclusively to his wisdom and 
pedagogical competence. It was for him truly amazing that 
these unworthy spectacles should still continue in the United 
States, while in Europe, and even in Italy, they are now limited 
to a few charlatans, who, alas are never lacking in any insti- 
tution, but especially in those which are applied to the allevia- 
tion of human misery. 

XII. Some didactic questions. 

After saying that he would not dare to affirm any thing 
concerning the scientific principles, he adds that “the colleagues 
of America go farther than we do in the practical part.” (Page 
175.) 

Ile notes two advantages which the colleagues across the 
Atlantic have: Ist, the material and moral organization of the 
school; 2nd, the much greater length of the scholastic cours 

After this he treats, er professo, “some of the most vital 
questions and of general interest for our school,” and these are 
five: 

1. l-zonunciation of speech; 

Teaching of language; 
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3. Love of reading; 
4. Matter of general culture; 
5. Auricular teaching. 


As important questions of special didactics are treated here, 
which it is not possible to speak of in an exhaustive manner in a 
bibliographical sketch, we leave to the experts in the art of in- 
structing the deaf the duty and right to sift and discuss, if neces- 
sary, the reasons for the constant increase of this instruction, 
upon which the last word has not yet been spoken, especially 
in America. 


XIII and XIV. Education of the deaf-blind. Helen Keller. 


In these last two chapters Professor Ferreri speak-~ dif- 
fusively of the care which they take in the United States of these 
unfortunate children, who are deprived of sight and hearing. 
He treats of the methods of this special branch of instruction 
and of the results. He speaks of Laura Bridgman and of Helen 
Keller, to the last of whom he dedicates an entire chapter of 
seventeen pages. Even the unprofessional will read with pleas- 
ure of this wonderful girl, already famous in Italy, but still 
judged with that suspicious doubt which arises from notices 
from afar and not easily verified. The writer, for example, only 
after the verbal assurance of the colleague Dr. Gallaudet, was 
induced to write a long article for the compilation of the great 
Dictionary of Pedagogy (Milan, Dr. F. Vallardi—Keller), with 
the portrait of the girl and of Miss Sullivan, to whom at the end 
I addressed these words: “Dear Miss Sullivan, if your Helen 
is not a natural prodigy, who are you, pray, who make such 
prodigies?” saying this as it is not possible to say: Hic Rhodus, 
hic salta!' But Ferreri has now dissipated every doubt, if there 
still remained the shadow of one. Also, for us, the success of this 
instruction is a psychological battle won ever the boasting sen- 
sualism of the Aristotelian aphroism: “Nihil est in intellectu 
quod prius non fuerit in sensu,’ to which one should add with 
Leibniz, “praeter intellectum ipsum,’ and Miss Keller proves with 
facts that intellect is all, if she can, independently of the principal 
senses, elaborate such a wealth of thought, together with the 
highest education of the noblest sentiments. 
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The copious Appendix (pages 257-378) is composed of most 
important articles for our history, our pedagogy, and our didac- 
tics, as is sutfic:ently proved by the mention of the general title, 
which corresponds well to the contents: “Some articles on 
actual questions of Pedagogy and Didactics in relation to the instruc- 
tion of the Deaf in America.”* 

In regard to the interesting book of Helen Keller, we also 
must lament with Ferreri that we could not have an Italian 
translation, for we are persuaded that there must be much to 
learn from ‘t, f&lso for the solution of various psychological 
problems......... 

This is the volume now published by our colleague, Profes- 
sor G. Ferrer!, a volume which in our special literature will re- 
main like something monumental for its special importance, as 
such for Italy and Europe as for America, the cause of the deaf 
thus truly becoming intermondane. To recommend the care- 


ful reading of this book to the colleagues on both sides of the 
Atlantic, would be placing in doubt—at least—their interest and 
sincere affection for this education, for a cause which today 


touches every noble heart in every land “where tears are shed 
for great misfortune.” 


"For the ti of these articles see the REvreEw, December, 1903. 











SIXTH MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF GER- 
MAN TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, HELD AT 
FRANKFURT-ON-THE-MAIN, SEPTEM- 

BER 28--OCTOBER 1, 1903.* 

Favored by the conditions of the weather and of the sur- 
roundings, this congress proved an unqualified success in every 
respect. The golden light of ideal autumn days seemed to cast a 
halo over the quaint but busy streets of the ancient city of 
Frankfurt, rich in historic memories of the by gone days when 
the emperors of Germany, or, as it was then called, the Holy 
Roman Empire, were crowned within its walls. And, as in na- 
ture, so it was in the hearts of the many earnest men who had 
come hither to discuss matters of the gravest import to one class 
of our suffering fellow beings, the deaf; who had met to draw 
from mutual intercourse new strength and inspiration for the 
sacred cause to which they had devoted their life’s work: a 
sunny optimism was the prevailing characteristic of all the 
meetings; every one seemed to be impressed with the idea that 
there is good progress, that the number of members of the as- 
sociation is constantly increasing, that not a single Province or 
District association in Germany was unrepresented, that the 
governments of the principal states of Germany had sent rep- 
resentatives; 350 delegates had met in all, some of them visitors 
from beyond the confines of Germany. 

The first preliminary meeting was held on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, in the large hall of the society “Allemania,”’ where after 
appropriate musical exercises, Miss Emily Vatter, the daughter 
of the veteran director of the Frankfurt Institution, and the host 
of the congress, dressed to represent the city of Frankfurt, re- 
cited a beautiful poem of welcome. She was followed by 
Director Vatter himself who in eloquent words bade his guests 


‘Prepared from Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung, by H. Jacobson, 


Washington 
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welcome, and stated that this congress should be distinguished 
by its practical character, and that he was prepared to take his 
colleagues to his workshop, and show to them the character and 
results of his work. After various other speeches of welcome 
and of greeting, the order of the day for the two principal! meet- 
ings was arranged, and carried out on the two following days, 
as proposed. 

These two meetings were held in the beautiful hall of the 
Frankfurt Lodge. The exercises on the 29th of September 
commenced with a practical illustration of Director Vatter’s 
method. He introduced his articulation class consisting of six 
pupils, three boys and three girls, who have been under instruc- 
tion for four months. The next class, two boys, pronounced 
greetings and short sentences from conversational language. 
Then followed a class consisting of six boys and one girl who 
had begun their third year of schooling, and gave ai exhibition 
of object instruction. The next group, seven boys and four girls 
of the fourth and fifth years, were examined in local geography 
(the Taunus Mountains near Frankfurt). When the last group 
was introduced—-six boys and five girls—Director Vatter left it 
to the audience to choose the subject of examination; and as the 
majority decided in favor of “history,” an episode from the 
Thirty Years’ War was discussed. The same group finally gave 
an exhibition of their knowledge of religion. These exercises 
lasted an hour and a quarter, and gave to the audience a clear 
idea of the work done in each class, and an unmistakable proof of 
the incomparable zeal and the masterly and skillful teaching of 
Director Vatter, and an insight into the method so energeticaliy 
advocated by him and invariably followed by him in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf. 

After these practical exercises had been concluded, the pro- 
gramme as fixed on the previous day, was carried out. The first 
speaker was Director Danger from Emden. His subject was, 
“The education of the deaf for human society.” The leadin 
ideas of his address were the following: 

1. The aim of education for human society is in our in- 
stitutions for the deaf, (a) to advance the deaf so that they may 
f the commuuities of this present 


become independent members o 
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world, and (b) to show them the way, and accompany them on 
the way which leads to the heavenly home. 

2. Within the narrow limits of the time of schooling, this 
aim cannot be fully reached. ‘This, therefore, makes it an im- 
perative duty for all institutions for the deaf to extend aid and 
counsel to the pupils even after they have left the institution. 
This should be done: (a) by furthering the industrial education 
of the pupils after they have left school; (b) by aid and counsel 
in all the various conditions of life; (c) by having the institutions 
for the deaf take an active part in the spiritual welfare of their 
former pupils. 

We give the following extracts from Mr. Danger’s address: 
If we speak of independent position, we mean that the deaf are 
not to become a burden to boards of charities, that they are able 
to earn their daily bread, that they fill the place in human society 
to which their nature entitles them, that they gain that strength 
of character which enables them to be no longer servants of 
men—to speak with the apostle, and not to be swayed to and fro 
by every wind of doctrine. To reach this object it is necessary 
that we should give speech to our deaf children. Here the ex- 
ercise of the spoken word of every day life is of special import- 
ance. This exercise is often neglected; and in proof of his as- 
sertion, Mr. Danger cited a number of enormities or monstros- 
ities of language which he had found in letters from his pupils. 
If the deaf, after having left school, are to become truly inde- 
pendent members of human society, they must fee! thoroughly 
at their ease in this society. To accomplish this, it is necessary 
that during the time spent at school they do not become 
estranged from the manners and customs of their home. The-e 
customs frequently differ very much in the different parts of one 
and the same province; and the institution must have some re- 
gard to these differences. In districts where the children will in 
after life follow some industrial calling, more attention should 
be paid to drawing and similar branches, than in regions where 
the children will in all probability follow agricultural pursuits, or 
find positions as help on farms. Regard should also be had to 
the idiom or dialect of each region, if the deaf are to make the-n- 
selves understood in every day life. But some of the deaf are, 
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in consequence of insufficient. capacity, not able to be educated 
in spoken language. The best plan would be, after a few years 
of schooling, to separate them from the mentally normal pupils, 
and have them instructed in mimics and written language in 
separate institutions. Special regard will have to be taken to 
accustom the pupils to take delight in a life of work. 

Instruction in religion should be a season of consecration. 
Much knowledge of many subjects is not what is needed; the 
spirit of Christ must dwell in the institution. 

As regards education for practical life, Mr. Danger said: 
We have schools for the further education of pupils who have 
left the institution. Such schools may prove a blessing to former 
pupils of institutions in large cities; but the great mass of the 
leaf will not be benefitted by such schools arranged after a given 
model. This can be done only by adding a ninth and tenth year 
of schooling, so that—following the example of the practical 
Dutch and Americans—the teaching-school and the work-school 


nutually supplement each other. Our pupils are to follow that 


calling through which they are most likely to gain : + independent 
position in the society of their home, their own country, or pro- 
vince. [ut to learn a trade requires money; here the premium 
ofiered by the government to persons who take up deaf persons 
in their workshops, comes in very opportunely; but this pre- 
mium should not merely be held out as a possible contingency, 
but it should be firmly promised when a contract is made between 
a master and a deaf apprentice. Agricultural pursuits to which 
the deaf are particularly adapted are not taken into considera- 
tion in the granting of premiums by the government. For the 
deaf with weak capacities it would be best if they were gathered 
into a colony connected with some institution for the deaf. 

In large cities there is no need of spiritual care by the teach- 
ers of the deaf. There it is the duty of the church to appoint 
a special pastor for the deaf; but such spiritual care is a difficult 
maiter among the deaf scattered throughout the country. Asa 
measure worthy of imitation we must consider the arrangement 
which will go into effect in the Province of Hannover in 1904. 
With the aid of the teachers of the deaf six times a year divine 
service is to he held in various cities for adult deaf, the teachers 
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to work hand in hand with the pastor of the place. This, how- 
ever, does not exhaust the activity of the minister, which consists 
in exercising a continuous spiritual influence on the adult deaf in 
his congregation. | 
The discussion on Mr. Danger’s paper which followed re- 
vealed the fact that all those present in the main points agreed 
with Mr. Danger, and simply brought out some practical hints. 
One of the speakers expressed the opinion that wherever possible 
the deaf should remain in the family. The deaf could never in 
the full sense of the word become independent or self-supporting; 
it was even an open question whether they should be allowed to 
marry. Another speaker called attention to the undoubted fact 
that there is a growing tendency among the adult -deaf to flock 
to the great centers of industry, where there is a better chance to 
earn a living; and this tendency is something that will have to be 
reckoned with. 
Wednesday, the 30th of September, must be considered the 
great day of the congress, as on that day Dr. P. Schumann, of 
Leipzig, delivered his masterly address on “The scientific train- 
ing of teachers of the deaf.” The speaker said in part: Aithough 
the subject is confined to scientific training, this does not imply 
that practical training is not essential; but it does imply that the 
theoretical basis of the training is not what it should be, and that 
a reform is urgently needed. The idea has been and is still very 
prevalent that an extensive scientific training is altogether un- 
necessary. We find this view set forth in many documents from 
olden times. At the international congress of teachers of the 
deaf at Brussels, the President, de Haerne, even went so far as to 
state that in his opinion the education of the public school teacher 
wes a degree higher than what was needed for a teacher of 
the deaf. And still it is nowhere so necessary to let intelligence 
and understanding precede doing and action as in that compli- 
cated field which, by an artificial separation, we describe as in- 
struction and education. To understand this better it is only 
necessary to compare the low condition of the public schools in 
the days when the teachers were trained only in the most mechan- 
ical manner, with our present most efficient public schools with 
their eight classes. This development shows that the training of 
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the teacher is the true basis of all education, but that every age 
sets up its own ideal of such training. 

Our schools, the schools for the deaf, are places where the 
character is to be formed, where man is to be influenced in the 
totality of his being, where he is to receive his imprint for life. 
And the estimation of our work must be governed by the diffi- 
culties of the educational problem and the height of the educa- 
tional object which 1s aimed at. These difficulties can be over- 
come, this problem can be solved only by men who have received 
the very best training for their calling, who bring to their work 
the necessary scientific and practical armor and weapons, men 
who gain their most powerful ally in their race towards the goal, 
viz., personal interest for their calling and active love for it, from 
a deeper understanding and a clearer appreciation of the pecul- 
iarities of those among whom they are to work. 

Thus we formulate, as our first axiom, the following: “The 
lofty character of the educational task and the difficulties in- 
herent in the instruction of the deaf, justify the demand for sound 
scientific training of the teachers of the deaf, to go hand in hand 
with their practical training.” It is true that in many respects we 
are far ahead of the venerable veterans of the education of the 
deaf of the last century and a half. But much is needed yet, 
especially as regards a knowledge of pedagogics. The teacher of 
the deaf must come in touch with modern pedagogics. And the ef- 
ficiency of modern pedagogics is based on modern psychology. 
For the teacher of the deaf, above many others, it is of the utmost 
importance. For with him the question is not only, to gather, 
secure, regulate, and fix a certain series of ideas by means of a 
given mental element, but first to develop the substratum of 
mental intercourse, speech; and, as the natural gate of entrance 
is closed, to follow psychic routes which in normal beings are im- 
possible. The entire educational activity which is directed to- 
wards the production and exercise of speech requires an exact 
knowledge of the complicated psycho-physiological nature of the 
functions of speech. Right here the psychology of speech has 
through investigations furnished excellent results, more especial- 
ly by taking into careful account the motoric element, and the 
sensations of motion, rest, touch, and feeling. The manifold 
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psychic abnormalities, quite apart from the hindrances caused by 
the missing of speech, can hardly be properly judged and suc- 
cessfully influenced without a knowledge of psycho-pathology. 
In the same way teachers of the deaf should have a knowledge 
of the psychology of the child, as they must presuppose a primi- 
tive mental condition and an abnormally confined circle of ideas 
and thoughts, as they are obliged to artificially imitate the period 
of the child’s development of speech both as regards its external 
and interior phase. 

Psychology is, therefore, the very pillar of our training for 
our important calling, the education of the deaf. But our call- 
ing requires, besides intensified general training, a knowledge 
of other fields which, above everything else, are to serve in 
acquiring the technical part of speech. It is necessary to have 
an exact knowledge of the construction and functions of the 
organs of the senses which are destined to receive speech, the ear 
as the normal organ of hearing, the eye and the so-called muscle 
sense which take the place of the ear of the deaf. But the ap- 
paratus of speech must also be recognized as a working organ. 
All measures of instruction in articulation are based on phonet- 
ics; and its basis is the physiology of the voice. It may, there- 
fore, be said that pedagogics, psychology, and physiology of the 
voice are the best foundation for the study of the real nature of 
deafness. 

These studies of methods should be supplemented by a study 
of the history and literature of the education of the deaf. This 
study should not be confined to one nation; but a knowledge of 
foreign languages is urgently needed, which even from a general 
point of view is very desirable for a teacher of the deaf. More- 
over, the building of language in the deaf demands a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of the mother tongue, of its grammar, 
varying use of words, and syntax, which can hardly be acquired 
without the aid of instruction in a foreign language, as only in 
the study of a foreign language the function of speech becomes 
so to speak an ‘objective act,” subject to self-cbservation, anal- 
ysis, and synthesis. As to the selection and number of foreign 
languages which should be included in the course of training of 
teachers of the deaf, opinions vary. Most of the German teach- 
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ers’ seminaries provide for one foreign language, some for two. 

On the basis of the above statements we formulate our 
second axiom, as follows: “As a basis of didactics and special 
methodics there is needed for teachers of the deaf: a knowledge 
of general pedagogics in scientific form, a knowledge of psychol- 
ogy, above all the psychology of the child, psycho-pathology 
and physiology of speech, a knowledge of the construction and 
functions of the organs and senses of speech, and of the phonet- 
ics based thereon. For general methodical reasons and with 
the view to further the absolutely necessary study of the history 
and literature of the education of the deaf,a knowledge of foreign 
languages (Latin and French, or Latin and English, or French 
and English) is desirable.” 

Such a training can be acquired only by uniform and 
systematic methods of instruction. Prussia has been the pioneer 
in this respect, as teachers of the deaf in that state have been 
systematically trained since 1811; and Prussia’s example has 
been followed by some of the other German states. But what 
is needed now is a central institution for training teachers of the 
deaf connected with a school of practice, founded and supported 
by the Imperial Government. This institution should have a 
two years’ course; and the examining committee should consist 
of two university professors and two teachers of the deaf, with a 
representative of the government as chairman; examinations in 
languages to be conducted by a philologist. 

This leads us to the third axiom, viz.: “The various institu- 
tions at present existing in a number of states of the German 
Empire for training teachers of the deaf, do not fully meet the 
requirements of our times. Above everything else, the aim 
should be to connect a course for teachers of the deaf with the 
University.” 

The fourth axiom is closely connected with the preceding 
one, and is formulated as follows: “It is recommended that a 
central institution for training teachers of the deaf—connected 
with a school of practice—be established in some city where 
there is a Universitv. The course should be three years, and 


every one aspiring to become a teacher of the deaf should attend 
this institution for at least one year, and pass an examination.” 
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This leads us to the fifth axiom, viz.: “This extension of the 
course of training naturally demands a reform of the existing 
regulations for examinations. Compulsory examinations with 
higher requirements should be introduced; and only those who 
pass these examinations satisfactorily should be admitted as 
teachers of the deaf.” 

Although there was some discussion of minor points in Dr. 
Schumann’s address, the various axioms laid down therein were 
adopted by the congress with some insignificant modifications ; 
and it was resolved to transmit a printed copy of the same to 
the government of every state of the German Empire. 

Mr. Gopfert, of Leipzig, made a report on the German 
Museum of deaf-mute education, which appears to beina flourish- 
ing condition, and has received numerous valuable contributions 
from private individuals and public institutions both at home and 
abroad, the library alone having been increased by 367 volumes 
during the last year. Among the most valuable contributions 

re mentioned those from the Volta Bureau at Washington. 

Before adjourning sine die the congress resolved that the 
next place of meeting should be K6nigsberg, the capital of the 
Province of East Prussia, famous through its university, and for 
its being the home of the great German philosopher Kant. 

In the afternoon most of the members of the congress paid 
a visit to the Frankfurt institution for the deaf. The new and 
elegant building, surrounded by a beautiful and well kept garden 
of three acres, is situated far out in the north-eastern part of 
the city. The building was erected by the city at a cost of 288,- 
ooo mark ($68,544), and a further appropriation of 25,000 mark 
($5,950) was made by the city for furniture, etc. 

In the evening the congress came to a close at a banquet, 
where speeches of a serious and humorous nature, songs, and 
recitations made the hours till midnight pass all but too fast. 

The Frankfurt congress has gone into history, and will al- 
ways be remembered as a landmark in the development of the 
German education of the deaf, as a meeting of earnest men who, 
it is true, could not pass laws, but who made recommendations, 
more especially with regard to the training of teachers, which 
are sure to bear some practical fruit in the future. 





AN EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING IDIOMATIC 
ENGLISH TO THE DEAF. 


JAMES L. SMITH, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 


The following paper is the narrative of actual experience in 
the teaching of idioms and colloquial phrases to a class of deaf 
children, therefore the readers of the REVIEW are asked to make 
allowance for a greater use of the personal equation than is 
ordinarily fitting in an article written for general perusal. 

My attention was drawn to the difficulty of teaching idio- 
matic English to the deaf, as well as to its importance, at the very 
beginning of my work as a teacher, twenty years ago. It was 
my good fortune to be associated during the first year of my 
teaching, at Delavan, Wisconsin, with Mr. J. J. Murphy, and for 
several months he was my room-mate. Mr. Murphy had been 
deaf from infancy, and he had experienced all the difficulties of 
mastering idiomatic English. By more than ordinary persever- 
ance, thought, and study, he had attained to a command of lan- 
guage such as few in his circumstances achieve. He said that 
his greatest stumbling blocks had been those phrases that con- 
form to no general rule of language construction, yet which form 
the idiom of the language, and which make all the difference 
between easy and natural diction and the stiff and awkward ex- 
pressions, otherwise grammatical, yet lacking in idiom, which are 
so common among those deaf from infancy and among foreigners 
in the earlier stages of their study of English. 

A practical result of our frequent talks upon this subject 
was that between us we began making a collection of phrases 
of all sorts, from the simplest to the most complex. Had our 
association with each other continued, we should ultimately have 
made an attempt to classify our collection. But the succeeding 
year saw me transferred to Minnesota, and our interesting joint 
study was brought to an end. Between us we had made a col- 
lection of some 1,500 phrases, perhaps the largest proportion of 
them being of a simple nature, such as can be taught during the 
earlier vears of a deaf child’s course. 
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When I began to teach in the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
in the fall of 1885, I was placed in charge of the highest manual 
class. It was a composite class of different grades. A con- 
siderable number of the pupils were “semi-mutes,” whose com- 
mand of language was fairly idiomatic; therefore I did not have 
the best opportunity for teaching the use of phrases and idioms. 
However, I gave the class frequent language exercises in idioms, 
by selecting eight or ten from my note book, explaining the 
meaning when necessary, and having the pupils incorporate them 
in sentences on paper. These were corrected and returned. As 
to the practical benefit to the pupils of this exercise I cannot 
say. But one of the brighter pupils in the class, one deaf from 
infancy, told me in later years, that that particular language ex- 
ercise had been the most profitable to him of any he had had 
during his entire course. 

During succeeding years, although I frequently made use of 
my collection of phrases and idioms in miscellaneous language 
work, yet | never undertook systematic teaching in that line. 
My class was always of the same composite nature, with a sprink- 
ling of “‘semi-mutes,” usually with some preparing for college. 

Not until two years ago did I determine to take up the reg- 
ular and systematic teaching of idioms as an experiment. 
Credit for this determination is due to that able educator, Mr. 
W. A. Caldwell, of the California School for the Deaf. His 
article, ‘Understanding versus Expression,’ appearing in the 
Annals for January, 1902, was the source of the inspiration. 
Moreover, for the first time in years I had a class with no “semi- 
mutes” in it, and practically of the same grade as regarded lan- 
guage. I tested the class as to their comprehension of some 
common phrases and idioms, as suggested by Mr. Caldwell. The 
test showed almost complete ignorance of the true meaning of 
some of the commonest colloquial expressions, which fall from 
our lips unconsciously, without effort, in ordinary conversation 
or narrative. When I called for the meaning of the phrase in 
signs, the tendency of most of the pupils was to give the word 
for word interpretation, which was usually miles away from the 
true meaning of the phrase as a whole. And therein lies the 
great difficulty of teaching idioms to the deaf. The component 
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words are usually simple and well-known, and the pupil is apt to 
be satisfied with knowing the meanings of the words, and does 
not realize that the combination means an entirely different thing 
from what the separate words do. Since I took up this work 
two years ago, I have brought about eleven hundred idioms and 
phrases before the class by means of illustrative sentences, and 
not more than five per cent. of the entire number were com- 
prehended by any one in the class without some explanation. 
When one considers that this class is the highest in the school, 
does it not indicate the need of some such study and teaching 
of idioms as Mr. Caldwell suggested? 

I will now state as briefly as possible my method of pro- 
cedure in teaching these phrases and idioms. I selected from 
fifteen to thirty of the expressions, and wrote illustrative 
sentences upon the blackboard. The pupils copied them into 
note books with pen and ink. Then, with the class looking on, 
I went over them, asking for the meaning, and giving it when 
the class failed to do so, which was usually the case. The next 
day I added more to the list, and also reviewed those of the pre- 
ceding day. I urged the pupils to read over the collection in 
their note books whenever they had spare moments, and try to 
fix the meanings in their minds. I did all I could to stimulate 
their pride and ambition, by telling them that if they learned 
these idioms, they would be able to use language “like hearing 
people.” 

The collection in the note books grew rapidly. I asked the 
pupils to be on the lookout for idioms in the course of their read- 
ing out of school, and to write down on paper and hand to me any 
they came across. The results were highly gratifying, and in 
my collection of 1,100 as many as two or three hundred were 
furnished to me by the pupils themselves. I also told the pupils 
that if they felt sure that they understood the idioms they should 
try to use them in letter and composition writing, and in other 
forms of language work. Some of them began to do so, but 
very slowly. For two or three months I made no attempt to 
have the pupils write the idioms as a school exercise. But finally 
I felt that their understanding of many of them was sufficient to 
warrant an attempt at their systematic use. Accordingly, I pro- 
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cured a large number of blank cards, and on each card I wrote 
three idioms. Each pupil was given one card and directed to 
write sentences upon the blackboard. I went about correcting 
as they wrote. If one pupil failed on one or more of the idioms 
assigned, some other pupil was told to write a sentence. At the 
end of this exercise, which usually occupied twenty or thirty 
minutes, there were thirty or forty correct sentences on the black- 
board illustrating the right use of as many different phrases and 
idioms. The pupils were then given five or ten minutes to read 
over carefully all the sentences on the blackboard. 

The method thus outlined was followed throughout the year, 
and more than a thousand phrases and idioms were copied with 
their illustrative sentences by the pupils, reviewed several times, 
and then incorporated in sentences on the blackboard, thus com- 
bining understanding with use. 

The results of the work then began to appear in a highly 
satisfactorily manner. I noticed with pleasure that the pupils 
began to use the idioms spontaneously in their compositions, 
letters, and other language exercises. I never failed to com- 
mend such instances in order to stimulate the pupils to persevere. 

Last fall I had a new class. I required the pupils to copy 
all the idiomatic sentences from former note books, and then 
proceeded as before. In reviewing the phrases and idioms to 
test the understanding of the class, I make use of signs, a pro- 
ceeding which many readers of the REVIEW may condemn. But 
it is a sure and easy way to discover if the pupils have the cor- 
rect idea, for a simple gesture or two often gives a clearer com- 
prehension of the spirit of the phrase than a synonym or a 
lengthy explanation. And synonyms are not easy to find for all 
idioms. ’ 

Below I present a list of about eight hundred of the phrases 
and idioms that I have used during the past two years. One 
who cares to institute a comparison will find probably half or 
more identical with those in a list given by Mr. W. G. Jenkins, 
and printed in the Annals for April, 1889. In any list of several 
hundred common phrases and idioms prepared by different per- 
sons, there will be more or less sameness. My own list of 1,500 
phrases and idioms was prepared in conjunction with Mr. 








to 


Murphy in 1884. 
possible charge of plagiarism. 


A 


at outs 

a world of trouble 
a hard nut to crack 
at odds 

as a matter of course 
a cat and dog life 
at the dead of night 
a full house 

a hard time of it 

at stake 

at one’s time of life 
a wolf at bay 

all at sea 

at any rate 

all the rage 

after the manner of 
at most 

at all events 

at best 

an axe to grind 

all the world over 
all the year round 
all one to 

a drop in the bucket 
a short cut 

at the lowest rung of the ladder 
as the crow flies 
apple-pie order 

at one’s expense 

at one’s ease 

at loss 

at call 

at small pay 

at heart 

at all times 

at all hours 

all sorts of 

all in one’s power 
as one pleases 
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I make this statement in order to ward off a 


at death’s door 

at a fearful rate 
arm-in-arm 

apt to 

at one’s tongue’s end 
a peck of trouble 

all the same to 

at a disadvantage 
about to be 

at arm’s length 


B 


by fits and starts 
bring down the house 
below par 

beat about the bush 
bound for 

bear in mind 

bear up 

by all means 

by turns 

by word of mouth 
beyond question 
beyond recovery 
beyond praise 

bring about 

bear examination 
bear telling 

bear repeating 
break off 

break out 

break down 

break away 

bone of contention 
break (a horse) 
beneath contempt 
beneath one’s notice 
broken up 

bear fruit 

bite off more than one can chew 
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back out 

back down 

by one’s self 

bury the hatchet 
build castles in the air 
bring on 

bid fair 

burst out laughing 
burst into tears 
bring up the rear 
bring up at 

bring up against 
blood is up 

born days 

by the week, month, etc. 
by the piece 

by way of 

by name 

by sight 

blood run cold 
bury one’s face in one’s hands 
beside one’s self 
by far 

by no means 

beat one’s way 

by chance 

by nature 

by main strength 
behind time 

before long 

bring to light 
better days (seen) 
black and blue 





believe to be 
back number 
but for 


break into (a run, etc.) 


C 


can not find the heart to 
change hands 

come by 

cast down 

come to a standstill 


come to grief 

cut up (play) 

cut and dried 

calls for (needs) 
carried off by (died of) 
change one’s mind 
come short of 

cut it short 

cut the acquaintance of 
catch up with 

catch it (get into trouble) 
choose sides 

cut across 

cut out 

call on 

call off 

cast a glance at 

cut to the heart 

come across 

come high to 

come to hand 

catch one’s breath 
chip of the old block 
chip on one’s shoulder 
chip in 

come true 

cast anchor 

carry out 

carry on 

carry through 

come about 

cost one dear 

catch a tartar 
conscience pricked him 
count on 

cannot sleep a wink 


D 
die down 
drop off 
dead drunk 
dead in earnest 
dead set against 
do away with 
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do without 

down upon one 
draw to a close 
drive one mad 

drive a nail into one’s coffin 
drop one a line 

dart up a tree 

drag by (time) 

dead beat 
“doctored” food, ete. 
day by day 

due to 

draw near 

drive one to 

do up 





E 


eat one’s words 
eaten up with 
end is near 

ever so much 
every now and then 
every little helps 
easy-going 
empty-handed 
eve-witness 
elbow-room 
early and late 
eat one’s fill 

en route 

eat away 

eat through 
eves kindled 
eves flashed fire 


F 
feel at home 
fly into a rage 
fall short of 
fall in with 
fall away 
fall out (quarrel) 
fritter away 


fast friend 

fall asleep 

figure out 

fool with 

fall behind 

fall to 

for example 

for instance 

for the time being 
for all one knows 
few and far between 
fall off 

fly open 

from lip to lip 

from time to time 
fly at 

for one’s age 

face the consequences 
feel a sense of awe 
fears are entertained 
feel put out 

for dear life 

full of questions 
floor one 

find one’s self in a hole 
fight shy of 

tor sure 

for a fact 

for lack of 

for fun 

for show 

far and wide 

far and near 

far from had, ete. 

far more 

from head to foot 
from top to toe 

from now on 

from place to place 
from bad to worse 
from hand to mouth 
one’s standpoint 
from one extreme to the other 
from force of habit 
feet foremost 


Trom 
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free and easy 

free for all 

feather in one’s cup 
fix in one’s mind 

fit to 

fall a victim to 


good taste 

go hard 

go halves 

gone for good 

give place to 

give way (break) 

give way to (lose self-control) 
give one’s self away 

go without 

give one’s self up to 
go off (gun) 

gala day 

go down (decrease) 
go out (bridges by a flood) 
gnash one’s teeth 

gain the upper hand 

get one’s back up 

get used to 

go to law 

get the hang of 

get hold of 

go abroad 

get at 

get through 

get rid of 

get along 

get on 

get over 

grind one’s teeth 

give out (make known) 
give out (strength, etc.) 
go one’s way 

give vent to 

give rein to 

give loose to 

give heed to 


tO 


give rise to 
give one to understand 
goose is cooked 


H 


hold one’s tongue 
hit the nail on the head 
hand to hand 

hand in hand 

handed down 
high-minded 

hold one’s temper 
has a mind to 

have a hand in 

have a finger in the pie 
hang together 

hard up 

hard by 

height of folly 

high time 

heel over head 

have one’s own way 
have no business to 
have on 

have a will of one’s own 
hagdog: look 

half seas over 

head for 

have —— tested, etc. 
have an eye to 

head on 

have an eye on 
happy-go-lucky 
hopes are entertained 
he is a brick 

have no backbone 
have the blues 

hale and hearty 

hold over 

head first 

hand and glove 

hand over hand 

help one’s self 

hang one’s head 
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have one’s hands full 
have a care 

have no bounds 

help one out 

hold aloof from 
have reason to 

have a thirst for 


in state 

good time 

in dead earnest 
in honor bound 
in round numbers 
in less than no time 
in the nick of time 
in the course of time 
in due time 

in person 

in the long run 

in all respects 

in the main 

in error 

in doubt 

in suspense 

full force 

in spite of 
keeping with 
and out 

ina mood 

in the public eye 
in high favor 

in a sorry plight 
it pays to 

in a tight fix 

in mortal fear 

in sight of 

in want 

in want of 

in the same pickle 
in short order 

in point of 

in fun 

inside out 


—s 
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ins and outs 

in view of 

in order to 

in the face of 

in the hope of 

in fact 

in accordance with 
in case 

in the event of 

in any case 

in general 

in particular 

in consideration of 
in a rage 

in broad daylight 
in great measure 
in vain 

in the meantime 
in hopes 

in behalf of 

in straits 

in peril of one’s life 
in a body 

in high feather 

in the way of 

in secret 

in private 

in time to come 

in time past 

in detail 

ina frame of mind 
in defiance of 

in one’s heart 

in demand 

in turn 

in leading strings 
in the form of 

in cold blood 

in the first place 
in the shape of 

in process of time 
in store for 

it is likely 

it will not do 

it does not matter 


~~ — 


~~ — 


— 


—-— om 
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K 


keep one’s hand in 

keep body and soul together 
keep up with 

kill time 

keep thinking 

keep clear of 

keep up one’s spirits 

know better than to do it 
keep an eye on 

keep out of sight 


keep a still tongue in one’s head | 


keep the wolf from the door 
killing look 

knock about 

keep one in the dark 


L 


look confused 

lay their heads together 
light-headed 

look it up 

lend a hand 

laugh in one’s sleeve 
lay down their arms 

lay off 

lose heart 

leave over 

look over 

look sour 

look put out 

look hard at 

long for 

lay to rest 

lift up one’s voice 

look of — stole over one’s face 
look grave 

long-winded 

lose no time 

laugh with the rest 
light of foot 

look out for number one 
look black 


live coal 

lifelong 

last moments 
look after 

look up (hunt for) 
look on the bright side of 
look on 

little or no 

lead to 

lead the life of 
lose sight of 

lose one’s temper 
leave off 

leave alone 

leave to die, etc. 
leave in anger, etc. 
leave in the lurch 
leave for 

let one off 

let up 

live under 

live to be 

lay up 

lay before 

lie north of, etc. 
lie at anchor 





M 


make up one’s mind 
make yourself at home 
make room for 

make out 

make up (quarrel) 

make up (supply a lack) 
make headway 

make light of 

make the best of 

make the most of 

make short work of 
make much of 

more than a match for 
milk and water (person) 
make a hit 

make sure 
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many a 

make believe 

make love to 

make out to 

make one’s hair stand on end 
make faces 

make an end of 

make fun of 

miss the train 

minute account of 
mouth water 

make a hard fight against 
imake public 

maiden effort 

make friends with 

mad with grief, ete. 

meet one’s eves 

make for 


+ 


neet one’s match 


N 
never mind 

next to nothing 

next door to 

nip in the bud 

not care a cent 

no joke 

no use erving over spilt milk 
not used to 

not a bit 


no roval road to learning 


O 
on all fours 
out of work 
odds and ends 
over head and ears in 
on hand 
off hand 
on the war path 
open-hearted 
open-handed 
open-mouthed 


on short notice 
on time 

on tiptoe 

on the point of 
on the sly 

out of temper 
out of fashion 
out of place 

out of print 

out of keeping with 
out at the elbows 
out of season 
over time 

out of money 
out of love 


out of respect 


‘ 
L 
1 

c 


f 1 + 
the spur or the moment 


out of patience 
on purpose 
on business 
on foot 
on file 
on the whole 
open fire 
out of date 
on the turf 
out of power 
on the fence 
overhear 
overlook 
one-sided 
of late 
on the accasion of 
off dutv 
on duty 
of one mind 
of the same mind 
on good terms 
on second thought 
on the alert 
on the lookout for 
on the road 
out of reach 
owing to 

f late vears 
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on the part of 

out of the question 
outright 

overdue 

out of one’s way 


P 


put up (at a hotel) 

put up with (endure) 
put up (fruit, etc.) 
play the fool 

play the part of 

put on airs 

promise to be 

past all hope 

passing strange 

put to death 

put to sleep 

pitched battle 

put on trial 

put to bed 

put to shame 

put to the blush 

put an end to 

pitch one’s tent 

pay one back 

play sick 

piece of one’s mind 
piece of good fortune 
put to a trade 

pay one’s respects to 
penny wise, pound foolish 
pass pleasant hours 
pay one back in one’s own coin 
put one in mind of 
pour oil on the waters 
presence of mind 

part company 

pick a quarrel 

pick flaws in 

pitted against 

put one off the track 
plant one’s self 

pay in advance 





Q 


quit studying, etc. 
R 


run through (a book, etc.) 
run out of (some necessity) 
run a risk 

ride hard 

right away 

run in debt 

run down (clock) 

run one down 

ready money 

rests with one to 

right along 

run after (fashions, etc.) 
run to weeds 

run one’s eyes over 

run across 

road runs through 

reach the age limit 

ripe old age 


Ss 


struck dumb 
second-hand 
stand high 

set about 

set for (work) 
stand by 

short of 

scot free 

set on foot 

set eyes on 
stand up for 
stand treat 
strike a light 
serve one right 
steal a march on 
speak to one’s face 
steal away 

see to it 


PO ae PS Tar a pee ape pee gore RA 


eemcmyy 
See 


Boe giesty 








x 


stick together 

sleep over it 

set in order 

set a going 

set on fire 

set fire to 

set down (write) 

set one against the other 
set One up in business 
set a trap for 

set one’s teeth on edge 
set out 

stand fire 

stand the fire of (eyes) 
scrape acquaintance with 
shut off 

stand in awe of 

show the white feather 
sober down 

show off 

skirt the shore 

see through 

set one’s heart on 

shake one’s head 

show one’s colors 
sidelong look 

swallow one’s anger, etc. 
sore need of 

set in (began) 


: 


take a joke 

take in hand 

take heart 

take time 

take breath 

take in 

that will do 

ten to one 

throw light on 
through thick and thin 
time on one’s hands 
time and again 

take a drop too much 
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take the law into one’s hands 

take pains 

take steps to 

turn out (go out) 

turn out (of road) 

turn out (result) 

turn out (stock, etc.) 

turn-out (equipage) 

turn the tables on 

take place 

take sides 

take interest in 

take root 

take cold 

take effect 

take aim 

take part in 

take up arms 

take to heart 

take to one’s heels 

talk in one’s cups 

think much of 

throw into the shade 

till doomsday 

take by surprise 

tied to his mother’s apron 
strings 

time slips by 

to and for 

turn out the light 

take to (drawn toward) 

turn up the light 

turn up one’s nose at 

turn up (appear) 

turn down the light 

turn down (a person) 

take a look at 

turn one’s eyes on 

turn one’s back on 

tickled to death 

true blue 

true as steel 

true as gospel 

tip-top 

take a liking to 
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take wing walk-over 

turn out (produce or manuiac-| with the naked eye 
ture) walk in one’s sleep 

take the hint / Wait a bit 

take the trouble to weigh anchor 

take one’s stand well off 

to all purpose | well-to-do 

through fire and water | wear out 

too hard on with all one’s might 

toe the mark worth while 


| wind up (make an end of) 
| well up in 


U ' with a high hand 
under way wear on (time) 
uphill work | with open arms 
up to the mark | well-thumbed 
up to something | wash one’s hands of 
up in arms | walk abreast 

W | ¥ 

: 

win one over | you can depend on it 
wear and tear | year in and year out 
within reach | year after vear 
wheel around year by vear 


In the above list will be found common phrases, colloquial- 
isms, idioms, and some expressions that possibly verge on 
vulgarisms or “slang.” In the case of the last named, while 
I see no harm in teaching the pupils to understand them, yet I 
always take pains to caution them against using them indis- 
criminately, if at all. 

I will now present some specimens of the spontaneous use 
of idioms by my present class, which I have been instructing in 
this line for only three months. Let the reader remember that 
all in the class are practically in the class of congenitally deaf, 
so far as language is concerned, and it is only an average class 
in intelligence. 

One of the regular exercises in this school, a most profit- 
able one too, is the reproduction of the morning chapel lectures. 
One morning recently, from thirteen written productions I picked 
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out seven instances of the spontaneous use of idioms that I had 
taught since fall. Here they are: 


Poor people have no ready money, but they are wise and 
happy. 

One who gives himself up to talking or neglecting his work, 
will never do good work in the long run. 

If one thinks much of treasures, it makes him unhappy, and 
he gets into a peck of trouble. 

He did not mind that they laughed at him. 

/t came to pass that gold was discovered in Alaska, and thou- 
sands of people turned out to get gold. 

The boy was in honor bound to obey his mother. 

He held his temper. 


Following are a few taken from various sources, letters, 
compositions, etc., but all spontaneous: 


Some of the people have died from the effects of starvation 
and hard work. 

When school was out, he set out for home. 

We sometimes play or talk on the sly when our teachers are 
gone. When the teachers come back, we make believe to study. 

Once upon a time a boy who, etc. 

Che act of Lieutenant Hobson and his men was _ beyond 
praise. 

We should try to remember our faults and to do away with 
them. 

Daniel Boone stole away from the Indians. 

He was out of patience. 

At last his patience was worn out. 

The French people were in high feather. 

The Americans had to retreat for their powder gave out. 

Arnold’s plan would have borne fruit but for the capture of 
Andre. 

They gave the stamp officers a world of trouble. 

We were dead tired. 

We had to strike for home in spite of the rain. 


Our Superintendent gives, every Sunday afternoon, a short 
talk to the pupils on Old Testament history. The more ad- 
vanced classes are required to reproduce these lectures in note 
books, which are then corrected by their teachers. My pupils 
often work in idioms in this language exercise. Here are a few 
specimens: 
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Samuel told them if they did not follow God, they would 
be oppressed as a matter of course. 

Samuel took a liking to Jesse’s oldest son. 

Elisha always helped the Jews who were in a fix. 

The Shunamite invited Elisha to stay with her for the time 
being. 

, paid the Philistines back in their own coin. 

The last one refers to Samson’s burning the harvest fields 
of the Philistines in revenge for the burning of his wife’s home. 
The following reads a little strangely in sacred narrative. It 
refers to David’s going to the camp and telling his brothers that 
he wanted to fight against Goliath, and could beat him: 


David’s brothers said that he talked through his hat. 


The following four instances are taken from the letter of 
one of the pupils, below the average of the class: 

Thanksgiving was a gala day. 

We ate our fill of turkey and other things. 

We had a tip-top time. 

Miss took our teacher’s place for the time being. 

The above are but a few instances of a daily use of idioms 
by the pupils after only three months’ systematic instruction. 
If such results can be obtained with an average class in so short 
a time,how much might not be done by pursuing the samecourse 
of instruction through several successive years? 

To carry out this method of teaching idiomatic English 
through the school course, I would make a classification of 
phrases and idioms into three groups, the simplest ones for 
primary grades, more complex for intermediate grades, and the 
most difficult for advanced grades. Then, if teachers in each 
grade would take pains to teach the idioms adapted to that grade 
in some such systematic manner as I have here outlined, I feel 
that there would be results which would more than justify the 
plan. I have been teaching the deaf for twenty years, and have 
tried various methods for imparting a correct use of English. 
I can say that no method which I have ever tried has produced 
such satisfactory results in so short a time as the one here 
described. Moreover, no form of language study has ever been 
taken hold of by the pupils themselves with so much zeal. As 
one of my fellow teachers, to whom I showed some of the fore- 
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going specimens, remarked, it “limbers up” their language 
wonderfully. 

Teachers of the deaf, instead of trying to simplify language 
by eliminating idioms, should rather aim to make it natural 
by introducing them whenever feasible. In giving directions 
to the class, or in making statements of any kind, spell, write, 
or speak just as you would to hearing children. Writing is 
the best method of all. Teachers should make more use of 
the blackboards. Whenever an incident occurs that gives op- 
portunity for the use of an idiom, it should be written on the 
blackboard where all can see it, and it should be allowed to re- 
main there as long as possible, so that the pupils may absorb it, 
as the more ambitious are sure to do. 

We could all of us well afford to give more time to the teach- 
ing of idiomatic English and less to the teaching of history, 
geography, physics, ete., which have but little practical bearing 
on the out-of-school life of the great majority of our pupils. The 
greater the understanding and use of idiomatic English that the 
deaf obtain while at school, the greater will be their opportunity 
for adding to it, after leaving school, through the medium of 
newspapers, magazines, and books, which are so abundant and 
so easily obtainable in our day. 

Elimination or avoidance of idioms in primary language 
work may simplify that work so far as grammatical structure of 
sentences goes, but it does not make the language natural. No 
language was ever well learned, or ever will be well-learned by 
too close an adherence to rules of grammar. The question be- 
fore us is whether to teach simple and natural language, or simple 
and unnatural. The former may require more care, more pa- 
tience, more correction, more repetition, but will not the achieve- 
ment be worth all the effort? 

A safe and general rule for all teachers of the deaf, whether 
in the primary, intermediate, or advanced grades, is this: When 
you wish to present a new thought, a new form of expression, to 
your class, give it in the simplest idiomatic English; never elimi- 
nate or avoid an idiom merely because it might interfere with 
grammatical analysis of the sentence. 





THE DIVISION OF PUPILS IN THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF ACCORDING TO THEIR 
CAPACITY. 


HUGO HOFFMANN, RATIBOR, GERMANY. 


In all spheres of human activity progress shows itself in 
proposals to change existing conditions. It is of course the 
intention of those who are dissatisfied with the present state of 
affairs, to create something better; but frequently the intention 
is better than the ability to perform, and sometimes even, the 
change aimed at is simply a step backward. In fact, the ac- 
cumulation of proposals for changes is an indication of the dis- 


satisfaction with the imperfection of what has been accom- 
plished, which makes itself felt here and there. Thus, also, in 
the matter of the instruction of the deaf, it will be observed 
that the dissatisfaction with present conditions, and the growing 
conviction how far our labor is behind the actual requirements 
of the age, show themselves in all sorts of proposals for 
improvement. 

Since Hill’s time, but more especially during the last 
twenty-five years, the desire for improved methods in the in- 
struction and education of the deaf has made itself felt more and 
more; this is clearly a sign that the methods are still very far 
from perfection, that the external arrangements of our institu- 
tions do not meet even modest requirements, and that at this 
very day the condition of the instruction of the deaf is anything 
but satisfactory. 

The fact that very little was done in this direction before 
Hill’s time was principally due to the circumstance that in those 
days but very little was done in the matter of general public in- 
struction, and that the education of the masses had to be secured 
before the education of individual groups could be thought of. 
Even where there were institutions for the deaf, the teachers 
were very imperfectly prepared for their calling, consequently 
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not suitable for these institutions. The education of the deaf 
was, therefore, in the hands of persons who were but little ac- 
quainted with the subject, and to whom their duties were more 
of a burden than a pleasure. Under these circumstances it could 
not be expected that the education of the deaf was anything 
else but a simple imitation of the methods pursued by teachers 
in the public schools, and even this to a very imperfect degree. 
From the very start the education of the deaf was surrounded 
by a sort of mystification to hide the unsatisfactory results. It 
is true that Hill endeavored to follow a better course, but he 
met with a great deal of opposition and envy, and found among 
his immediate followers but few who rose to the level of his 
standard. Unfortunately, as the care for the deaf became more 
general, men were appointed leaders of the instruction of the 
deaf in the provinces of Prussia who had been raised in narrow- 
minded circles, far from the great stream of the world, and to 
these were intrusted the duty of preparing young men to be 
teachers—so sadly needed—in schools for the deaf. 

Thus, even at the present day, deaf-mute education leaves 
a great deal to be desired, and causes a general longing for 
methods which are better suited to the actual conditions, and for 
an arrangement of the institutions which no longer bears the 
impress of times long since gone by. The fact that this in most 
cases remains a pious wish, and that a large number of our teach- 
ers of the deaf are convinced of the excellence of existing 
methods, must be traced to the circumstance that the men re- 
ferred to above have, so to speak, created a school of their own, 
and that the authorities have but little knowledge of the actual 
needs of the schools for the deaf and do not exercise the proper 
degree of surveillance. The last mentioned circumstance was 
also the cause that, for about thirty years, it was solemnly pro- 
claimed, nobi et orbit, “We make all the deaf speak and make 
them give up the sign-language!” or also, “The schools for the 
deaf give the same instruction as the public schools!” None of 
our teachers of the deaf at the present day conceals from himself 
the fact that we are still far from having reached these objects; 
with this difference, however, that at this day we still have to 
suffer from the unjustified boastings of a past age, when we are 
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called upon to make good the promises which were then made. 

Thus the proposal to divide the pupils in institutions for 
the deaf has constantly gained more adherents. With properly 
educated, experienced, and skillful teachers, a limited number 
of pupils, and institutions which combine the boarding school 
and day-school, it is possible—if the circumstances are not too 
unfavorable—to get the brighter scholars to express their 
thoughts by spoken words by applying the German method, to 
gradually force the sign-language into the background, and to 
give them such an education as will meet the requirements of 
the modest circumstances in which most of our deaf live. A 
portion of the deaf, therefore, may approximately acquire that 
degree of education which in former years was considered as an 
end which might be reached by all. The less gifted pupils, how- 
ever, will not be able to miss altogether the aid of mimics or 
signs and of a more extensive use of writing. As regards these 
pupils, we must be satisfied if the spoken word aids and sup- 
plements the communication of their thoughts, and prevents a 
complete isolation of the deaf from the outer world. 

It is evident that varying capacity requires a separation of 
the pupils, and that this separation will prove a decided benefit. 
Such an arrangement has its undoubted advantages. If the ca- 
pacity of the pupils in a class is nearly the same, it is not neces- 
sary to have constant regard to the less gifted, more rapid pro- 
gress is made, and the subjects of instruction can be enlarged. 
This also stimulates the pupils, who frequently become weary 
of the dwelling on one and the same subject and the constant 
repetitions which are necessary if the class contains a number 
of less gifted pupils. On the other hand, these last mentioned 
pupils are saved from expecting too much of them, and the 
aim when not placed so high permits of a slower and more satis- 
factory advance in instruction. The danger of only half learn- 
ing things and not understanding the subject is diminished. In 
admitting signs in instruction and in the extensive use of writ- 
ing, the less gifted pupils find many an aid for understanding 
things and for communicating with others, which they would 
miss more or less if the pupils were not divided according to their 
capacity. Finally, these less gifted pupils will have less oc- 
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casion to feel their inferiority, than if they day after day are 
kept together with brighter pupils. 

Nevertheless, the disadvantages of separating the pupils ac- 
cording to their capacity must not be overlooked. These dis- 
advantages relate on the one hand, and principally, to the pupils, 
and on the other to the teacher. Even in families it may be ob- 
served that younger children are often brighter than the older 
ones when these were the same age. The reason for this is that 
the older children become the teachers of their younger brothers 
and sisters. And what teacher—no matter in what kind of 
school he is employed—cannot state from experience that the 
pupils, whenever they want an explanation of any subject, would 
rather apply for information to their fellow pupils than to the 
teacher! Children love best to learn from children. Is there 
any reason to suppose that this is not the case in schools for the 
deaf? By no manner of means. On the contrary, where pupils 
live together in a boarding school, they constantly have their 
teachers of their own age about them, whilst the real teacher is 
with them only a few hours every day. Here the influence of 
gifted pupils on less gifted ones surely must be felt, if anywhere, 
But how will it be, if the pupils are separated according to their 
capacity and are placed accordingly in separate institutions? In 
this case the stronger cannot exercise an influence as regards 
instruction and education on the weaker ones, who cannot aid 
each other, as the blind cannot lead the blind. But even if the 
separation only applies to the hours of instruction, the difference 
in the duties which they have to perform does not permit a 
strong mutual interest in each other. Speaking from personal 
experience, I would not like to rate this mutual influence too 
low, for—apart from the advantages which the less gifted pupils 
derive therefrom—the old adage docendo discimus also applies to 
the brighter pupils. Moreover, any one who does not under- 
value the importance of good example, will in the separation 
of the pupils see the abandoning of a decided advantage. 

These are the immediate disadvantages of a separation by 
capacity, as far as the pupils are concerned. As regards the 
teachers the old German saying remains true: “What is an owl 
for one, is a nightingale for another.” For it is certain that the 
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eliminating of the less gifted pupils will greatly facilitate the 
labor of the teacher who has only bright pupils in his class, 
and make it more pleasant; whilst, on the other hand, the con- 
stant occupation with dull pupils will still further diminish the 
already very limited pleasure connected with the instruction of 
the deaf, and will tax the physical and mental strength of the 
teacher to the utmost. 

After all that has been said, doubts may well be raised wheth- 
er the advantages of a separation according to capacity out- 
weigh the disadvantages. As the old adage has it, “What is one 
person’s pleasure, is another one’s grief.” I am of opinion that 
the objections to a separation according to capacity may be 
overcome if one rests satisfied with a separation into two classes, 
dividing the gifted pupils from the less gifted ones, and classes with 
the latter all those whose capacity is not sufficient for acquiring 
speech as the principal means of communication with others. There- 
by, the advantages which lie in the separation according to ca- 
pacity would be brought out, without giving up the decided bene- 
fits of the mutual influence of the pupils on each other. The re- 
peated sifting of the pupils so as to make three or even four 
divisions, works injury to the less gifted pupils (and these are 
generally the majority) in so far as they are separated from the 
best pupils; not to mention the circumstance that in that case 
it is rarely possible to make an exact separation. Wherever the 
pupils are divided into three or four classes according to their 
capacity, the teachers complain that they have pupils in their 
classes who are not suited to the majority of their pupils. A 
most decided warning should be sounded against disregarding 
the mechanical capacity for speech, and the more or less perfect 
formation of sounds, on the pretext of making a separation by 
capacity. The teacher in the middle and higher classes will 
then often have the sad experience that pupils who in the begin- 
ning spoke well, in the end turn out very poor scholars. 

Let no one imagine that the separation by capacity 
in itself is a guarantee of satisfactory educational results! It 
is just as important to have scientifically and practically educated 
teachers, men who by independent thought are able to accom- 
plish the difficult task of educatingthe deaf,men who do not think 
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they have reached the object of deaf-mute education by mechani- 
cal instruction in a parrot-like speech. It seems that there is at 
the present time a tendency in Germany to endeavor to reach 
a solution of this problem. Finally, the urgent demand for prop- 
erly arranged and fully equipped institutions must not be disre- 
garded. The greater importance of education as compared with 
instruction requires institutions which make it possible to give 
all necessary regard to the individual character of the pupil. 
Experience teaches that in this respect large institutions do not 
answer the purpose. 

Care should also be taken that the pupils are afforded an 
opportunity to use the acquired speech in communicating with 
hearing persons, so as to gain greater fluency of speech. The 
day-school is therefore to be preferred to the boarding school 
pure and simple. The plan which is to be specially recom- 
mended is, therefore, to first teach every pupil order and inter- 
course with other pupils in boarding schools, which should not 


be too large, and then give them an opportunity to practically 
use the acquired speech in a day-school. 





PREPARATIONS MADE FOR THE CARE OF PUPILS 
AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


ALVIN E. POPE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ST. LOUIS. 

Extensive preparations have been made for the care and 
safety of the children attending the model schools for the deaf 
and for the blind at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. A model 
kitchen will be installed by the Wrought Iron Range Company 
of St. Louis, costing in the neighborhood of $2,000. This kitchen 
will be an exhibit, and at the same time will be used for the 
preparation of food for the pupils, teachers, and supervisors 
participating in the living exhibit. Two small dining rooms 
adjoining the kitchen will be furnished by the cabinet shops of 
the various schools for the deaf. A large room above the kitch- 
en originally intended for a dining room, will be partitioned and 
used for a boys’ dormitory. The lower half of one section in 
the new dormitory originally constructed for the use of the stu- 
dents of Washington University will be used by the girls. Most 
of the rooms are built in suites containing two small bed rooms 
and a large parior. A teacher may be located in one bed room, 
a supervisor in the other, and the children placed in the parlor 
which is between the two rooms. Each parlor will hold as many 
as eight beds. 

These buildings are just being completed and are considered 
the finest dormitories ever constructed. They are located in 
a quiet corner of the Fair Grounds. Large play rooms in the 
basement will be at the service of the children, and suitable play 
grounds will be inclosed adjoining the dormitory. A _ special 
intramural car will take the children to and from the school 
rooms at stated hours. There will be a short distance which 
the pupils will have to walk from the car line to the school 
rooms, but six policemen will be at our disposal to assist the 
teachers and supervisors in bringing the pupils to and from the 
school. 
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A hospital with a corps of physicians is near the palace of 
education. The pupils will be examined each week by the medi- 
cal department and several doctors will be stationed near the 
model schools. Every precaution is taken to prevent sickness and 
the pupils will be in no more danger than in their home schools, 

The morning session will begin about 10 or 10:30, and close 
about 4, an intermission being allowed for luncheon. The school 
hours will be altered as occasion demands to suit the conditions 
of the weather and the needs of the pupils. 

The pupils will be conducted about the grounds after school 
hours by supervisors and escorts. Free passes will be secured 
to all of the best entertainments, and ample time will be devoted 
to the study of exhibits. 

The school rooms are constructed and furnished by exhib- 
itors, and the free use of them is given to those taking part in 
this work. The A. H. Andrews Company of Chicago is putting 
in all the partitions and school furniture and equipment. The 
Miehle Printing Press Company is putting in a fine press on 
which will be printed colored pictures of the different classes in 
operation, and interesting material relative to the deaf and 
the blind at the fair. The schools furnishing this class will have 
an opportunity to print a World’s Fair edition of their paper 
on the grounds. The cabinet shops which will be equipped by 
the Jj. A. Fay & Egan Company of Cincinnati, will turn out 
woodwork which may be sold as souvenirs. These souvenirs 
will pay for the raw material used in the various departments. 

Owing to the great number of applications, which far exceed 
the capacity of the buildings, although they are much larger than 
those of any former Exposition, space is worth its weight in gold. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the deaf and the blind have received 
liberal allotments and ample provision has been made in every 
way for the safety and convenience of the pupils, and every pos- 
sible means has been resorted to to reduce the cost of mainten- 
ance. Now the question is before the various schools of the 
United States to assist in carrying out this great work for the 
cause of the deaf and the blind. It is the duty of every school to 
contribute something to this enterprise, for such an opportun- 
ity may never again be presented to the schools of this country. 











THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, DEAF 
SCHOOL SECTION MEETING. 


ANNA E. SCHAFFER, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


The meeting of the Deaf Section of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association was held the afternoon of December 30, at the Mil- 
waukee Day School for the Deaf, opening at 2:00 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by Miss Frances Wettstein, 
principal of the Milwaukee School for the Deaf. The comfort- 
able gymnasium was filled with people who were interested in 
this special line of education. Not only were teachers of the deaf 
present, but city superintendents and principals who have deaf 
schools under their supervision, also a sprinkling of school of- 
ficers. 

The first number presented was a class in auricular training 
under Miss Elsie Steinke’s management. Miss Steinke demon- 
strated her methods in a highly interesting manner. By way of 
preface to her work with the class she had brought with her from 
the State School at Delavan, Miss Steinke said: 

“Every child that enters a school for the deaf should have 
his hearing tested, and, when it is proven that he has even the 
slightest vestige of hearing, he should be given a chance to 
have what little he has cultivated. Many of the semi-deaf 
cannot be educated in the public schools, and yet they have too 
much hearing to be wasted under the ordinary methods em- 
ployed in schools for the deaf.” 

Miss Steinke put in a strong plea for intermediary schools, 
or special schools that shall care for the education of the semi- 
deaf. She believes that the sign language should not be used 
at all with this class of children, but that special methods, appeal- 
ing constantly to the ear of the child, will develop and strengthen 
the auditory nerve, and train him to distinguish between mere 
noise and sounds that mean something. She would, at the same 
time, train the pupil in lip-reading, so that both eye and ear shall 
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become skilled, and the one shall aid the other in acquiring lan- 
guage. 

The class which Miss Steinke brought from Delavan was 
organized last September, and was the first attempt at strictly 
auricular training. Their progress is shown by their readiness 
to take new words, which are given them through the ear only, 
and by their desire to come close to their teacher when they 
want to enjoy the pleasure of hearing, by their requests for 
songs, and by their conversation with one another. Miss Steinke 
illustrated her methods with the class present, and their ready 
understanding of directions given them was quite wonderful. 
Miss Steinke proved conclusively that there is a great field for 
work in the training of the semi-deaf. 

The second number was a very interesting paper on 
“Dramatization as a Factor in Education,” by Miss MaryMc- 
Cowen, supervisor of Day Schools for the Deaf in Chicago. 

It is to be regretted that Miss McCowen’s paper cannot be 
given in full. Among other things Miss McCowen said: “The 
instinctive babblings of the babe, which are, in reality, nature’s 
vocal gymnastics preparatory to speech, become words spoken 
by the child at first only in direct imitation of what he hears, 
and, at first, scarcely comprehended. From day to day he re- 
peats and appropriates more and more of the language he hears, 
until he finally reaches the stage wherein he uses spontaneous 
speech as an expression of his own thought, when, with all this 
complicated and long drawn out process, he is said to have 
“learned to talk.” 

By similar apt illustrations, Miss McCowen showed how 
the child was said to have “learned to walk,” and then said: “The 
description of these two processes is typical of the child’s growth 
in every direction, a gradual passing from the stage of instinc- 
tive activity, to that of conscious self-expression. By all edu- 
cators, play is now recognized as the avenue through which the 
child becomes acquainted with himself and his environment. 
Since the impulse for self-expression is instinctive and impera- 
tive, and the child can only communicate what he really pos- 
sesses, his free play must mirror pretty faithfully his understand- 
ing of the world about him.” 
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Miss McCowen treated the various forms of “play” in the 
child’s life in a very interesting manner, grouping them as fol- 
lows: 

Intuitive plays, or those in which the child is busy discover- 
ing himself and his powers; representative plays, or those in which 
the child alone, or with companions, reproduces the life by which 
he is surrounded, and, later, imaginary or ideal life; racial plays, 
or those in which the child reproduces the prehistoric experience 
of mankind; traditional plays, or those which reflect the social 
conditions of the eras from which they were handed down. 

The McCowen School for deaf children lays great stress 
upon dramatizing and drawing as a means of expression. Miss 
McCowen believes that the continual use of acting or drama- 
tizing in connection with nursery rhyme, nature myth, fairy story, 
and elementary literature enables the child to enjoy and benefit 
by this means of expression when he reaches the period where 
the historical story prepares the way for more definite and 
serious study in history. She believes that dramatization proper- 
ly utilized, begets a thorough understanding of language, and a 
wide acquaintance with history, literature, geography, and 
science ; that it cultivates grace and freedom of bodily expression 
and fosters an interest in books and reading, which, in itself, 
should commend it to every teachers of the deaf. 

Miss McCowen’s paper was followed by a beautiful Christ- 
mas play given by twenty-two children from the McCowen Deaf 
School in Chicago. The perfectly natural acting of these chil- 
dren, their graceful movements, especially in the minuet, danced 
in a appropriate costume, also the rapid free hand drawing of 
several boys dressed as Indians (who were to speak by means of 
pictures which they drew with perfect ease and accuracy, so that 
an Indian scene appeared upon the blackboard as if by magic,) 
all this illustrated Miss McCowen’s paper most beautifully, and 
showed that she knew from actual experience whereof she spoke. 

Following this very interesting number was an excellent 
paper by Mrs. Betty Spencer, on “How to Interest Pupils in 
Reading.” Mrs. Spencer’s paper was full of valuable sugges- 
tions to teachers of the deaf. Mrs. Spencer advocates “book 
making” as one means of interesting the deaf children in books. 
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Beginning with the very little child, the words and sentences 
learned should be written in books made for that purpose. 

Accompanying the spoken and written form, should be the 
drawing of the object they represent. Later, the composition 
and journal work goes into these books, and the child never 
loses sight of his accumulation of language. 

Mrs. Spencer put in a plea for the constant use of library 
books, as soon as the child knew the printed form. She believed 
that much was gained by the child from the mere handling of 
them, especially if the books contained pictures, which would 
suggest the story. 

Later, Mrs. Spencer would have much reading of library 
books by pupils, and would have them write reviews of the same. 
Much memorizing of selections should be done,and pupils should 
become well acquainted with the portraits and names of authors. 
When the study of any one author has been completed, pupils 
should reproduce, illustrate, and make booklets. Mrs. Spencer 
would create further interest in literature by paraphrasing, re- 
producing short selections, literature games, and newspaper 
work. Mrs. Spencer made her paper thoroughly practical by 
showing the work of pupils along the above lines, illustrating in 
this way, each step given. 

Another very interesting feature of the program was, “An 
Oral Reproduction,” by Prof. C. E. Patzer. 

Prof. Patzer took a class of fifth grade children, whom he 
had seen but once before, and told them the fable of ‘““The Fox 
and the Grapes.” His skillful questioning and the expert lip- 
reading of the class, returned the story to him in a very interest- 
ing manner. Those present were much surprised at the ready 
comprehension and intelligent replies of the class, all but two 
being totally deaf. 

The dumb-bell exercise by Miss Stevenson’s class from the 
Milwaukee School for the Deaf, was next given, and called forth 
much applause. Every movement was perfect. 

The closing number was a short address by Supt. E. W. 
Walker of the State School for the Deaf at Delavan. Mr. 
Walker talked well, as he always does. His subject, “A year’s 
Impressions of the Deaf Work,” gave him opportunity to throw 
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out many helpful suggestions to those engaged in the training 
of the deaf. Mr. Walker believes, that just as the types of mind 
must be recognized in dealing with the education of the hearing 
child, so it must be in the work with the deaf. The philosophy 
employed must be based upon judgment and not upon sentiment. 
The training of the deaf must enable them to become self-reliant 
and able to do something in the world. 

Of the two phases of oral work among the deaf, Mr. Walker 
would lay more stress upon proficiency in lip-reading than in 
speech. 

The report of the nominating committee was next handed in, 
and Anna E. Schaffer was named chairman of the next meeting 
of the deaf section of the State Association. 

After adjournment, a reception was tendered Miss Mc- 
Cowen and Miss Bingham, of Chicago. Refreshments were 
served and a good social time prevailed. 











ON THE VALUE OF METHODICAL EXERCISES 
IN HEARING. 


Although this paper was read on the 27th of April, 1894, and 
published in the Clinical Weekly, it is now first brought before 
the general public in a separate edition. In his preliminary re- 
marks Dr. Urbantschitsch states that the results obtained by 
methodical exercises in hearing astonished even him, plainly 
showing that the results obtained by him in the beginning in a 
few individual cases were not exceptions but typical cases. 

Even exercises of five to ten minutes taken a few times 
a week showed excellent results. If they are repeated daily, the 
sense of hearing will of course be developed quicker and more 
fully. It is a great advantage that several persons should en- 
gage in these exercises so that the child gradually accustoms 
himself to different organs (male, female, and children’s voices). 
A deaf person trained in this manner by only one person, will 
find it very difficult to understand other persons. The effects of 
sounds which in the beginning are not perceived at all, at first 
produce an undefined vague impression on the sense of hearing, 
which, however, by constant repetition will become clearer. It 
is interesting to notice the at times very marked influence of one 
ear on the other. It has repeatedly been observed by one that 
a sound which at the beginning of the exercise was not heard by 
the one ear was perceived by it when the sound previously was 
brought to bear on the other ear. I observed in some cases 
a different hearing capacity of both ears, so that one day it was 
difficult for the right ear to hear certain sounds, whilst on other 
days this was true of the left ear. In my opinion the influence, 
frequently repeated, of different musical sounds can—according 
to my experience—favor the development of the sense of hear- 
ing. The reciprocal influence of the sense of hearing of 





1A paper read before the Society of Physicians in Vienna, by Dr. 
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spoken words and the sense of hearing musical sounds I found 
particularly developed in a deaf-mute girl; in the beginning I was 
unable to awaken any sensation of hearing by speaking several 
vowels into her ear; but when I let several sounds of the accor- 
dion strike her ear until these sounds were plainly heard, the girl 
was enabled to hear several vowels. Dr. Urbantschitch adds 
that in his hearing exercises he uses several musical instruments, 
e. g., the piano, and particularly the accordion; and that for test- 
ing the sense of hearing and for practicing certain sounds he 
has had an accordion constructed to which a scale of five and 
a half octaves can be attached either singly or in pairs, which 
produce a long drawn and, if required, very strong sound. 

In using this accordion Dr. Urbantschitsch first determines 
the function of hearing as regards the entire scale, and exercises 
particularly the missing—at least in the beginning—or weak 
sensibility of the ear for certain sounds. After these prelimi- 
nary remarks Dr. Urbantschitsch turns to the main question, 
viz., how long must these exercises be continued and what is 
their final result and practical value. 

The necessity of special hearing exercises is due to the dif- 
ficulty with which the hearing sensibility is aroused. As long as 
the ordinary outer influences of sounds do not lift the sense of 
hearing above a simple sensation, special acoustic means must 
be employed, until finally the sense of hearing has been de- 
veloped to such a degree that the ordinary sounds are perceived. 
It is absolutely necessary that these exercises should be con- 
tinued for a long time; as experience has shown that deaf-mutes 
who by these exercises have acquired a very noticeable increase 
of their hearing capacity, soon lapse into their old condition 
of deafness when these exercises are stopped. This will invaria- 
bly be the case as long as there has not been such a strong de- 
velopment of the sense of hearing that the ordinary external 
effects of sound suffice to awaken the sense of hearing, or that 
the person in question is at least able to hear his or her own 
voice. In regard to this last mentioned faculty it is specially 
important that his own voice can be heard without the aid of a 
speaking tube. In exercising his own voice without a speaking 
tube, the circumstance is favorable to the deaf-mute that he hears 
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his own voice mainly by the air acting as conductor, and not— 
or at least only in rare cases—by the bones acting as conductors, 
When the hearing capacity of the two ears is unevenly developed, 
I make the deaf, when he is speaking, at times close up one ear 
with his finger, in order to specially exercise the ear whose hear- 
ing capacity is not so much developed. As regards the results 
of the hearing exercises, it is not possible—considering the com- 
paratively small number of cases observed—to arrive at a def- 
inite conclusion. 

In the first place there must be taken into account the capac- 
ity of hearing which the deaf person possesses when the ex- 
ercises begin, as well as the faculty of development of the sense 
of hearing in each individual case. Absolute deafness is rare 
even among deaf-mutes, and even in cases where the sense of 
hearing seems to be completely lacking, a trace of hearing, at 
least in one ear, may be developed by patience and perseverance. 
Traces of hearing may be developed into a hearing of sounds, 
the hearing of sounds into the hearing of vowels, and this again 
into a hearing of words. When there is the capacity to hear 
words it may be developed to such a degree that in the course of 
the hearing exercises entire sentences, at first spoken into the 
ear, will be clearly heard at a gradually increased distance. I 
can state from my own personal observation that deaf-mutes 
who in the beginning seemed hopelessly deaf, had their sense 
of hearing gradually developed by continued methodical ex- 
ercises in hearing. It should be stated, however, that the capa- 
bility of development of the sense of hearing cannot be cal- 
culated beforehand in each case, and, even in cases where in the 
beginning both the left and right ear seem equally capable, will 
produce different results in the two ears. Thus the develop- 
ment of the sense of hearing is often more rapid in one ear than 
in the other, or is at times confined to only one ear. It also hap- 
pens sometimes that only after the sense of hearing of one ear 
has improved considerably, will the other ear show a gradual de- 
velopment. 

The mental condition of deaf-mutes may also exercise a 
very considerable influence on the development of the sense of 
hearing. The mental capacities of deaf-mutes are frequently 
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entirely normal, and they even at times show unusual strength. 
In other cases there is in addition to deaf-muteness a mental 
weakness, a more or less pronounced idiocy. It must also be 
considered that many a deaf-mute child, especially if the parents 
are poor, has received a very defective or no education at all be- 
fore it is entrusted to the care of a teacher of the deaf. It is 
evident that in such cases acoustic instruction can commence 
only after the child has been raised to a higher mental level. The 
way the deaf take to these hearing exercises is of considerable 
importance. In most cases the hitherto unknown sensation acts 
in an inspiring way, and the deaf-mutes enter eagerly into the 
spirit of the exercises. Later there is apt to be a certain disillu- 
sion, especially when the sense of hearing develops but very 
slowly, which may, if the teacher does not perseveringly pursue 
the course he has began, easily induce the deaf-mute to give up 
these exercises. In order to keep the interest awake, it is very im- 
portant to select for these exercises.also words which have a def- 
inite meaning, and to continue without flagging in this path, even 
if at times some rigorous measures should become necessary. 

As regards the practical value of the hearing exercises, their 
influence on the pronunciation of deaf-mutes, as well as certain 
means of facilitating the intercourse with others, dependent on 
the degree of hearing, must be taken into consideration. It is 
well known that hearing exercises a considerable influence on 
the manner of pronunciation, which will show itself most distinct- 
ly in a person who has been deaf from earliest childhood. The 
pronunciation of such a person generally appears harsh, without 
any degree of modulation, and is often hard to understand. 
Even a child which can hear vowels has a much softer pronuncia- 
tion, so that this alone permits us to draw the conclusion that 
a faculty of hearing exists. A very instructive instance was 
furnished by a boy in the Institution for the Deaf of Lower 
Austria at Dobling, who was completely deaf and talked with 
a very disagreeable high voice; and all efforts to break him of 
this appeared futile. When this boy, by means of hearing ex- 
ercises during one week, learned to distinguish the different 
vowels, his voice at the same time become perfectly natural, and 
has remained so ever since. 
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The results of hearing exercises in the Débling Institution 
were as follows: in October, 1893, none of the pupils could hear 
an entire sentence; 6 could hear words; 22 could hear vowels; 
whilst 32 were either entirely deaf or had only slight traces of 
hearing. <A year later 12 could hear sentences, 16 could hear 
words; 21 could hear vowels; whilst 11 possessed only traces of 
hearing. These results must be valued all the more, as only a 
very short time could be devoted to each pupil. 

In conclusion Dr. Urbantschitsch gives some individual in- 
stances of which we cite a few: Bertha Fleischhacker, 9 years 
old, totally deaf from her birth. For about one year she went 
through hearing exercises, 10 minutes each, four times a week. 
She can now hear words and short sentences. Theresia Hag- 
leitner: 15 years old, totally deaf from her birth. She had for 
about a year 10 minutes daily hearing exercises. She can now 
hear words and sentences, her own voice, and even short con- 
versations. 




















COMPLETE COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINING, USED 
IN THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


KATE F. HOBART, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





































A three years’ course in paper construction follows the 
kindergarten training. 

There are forty models in the first year’s course. The | 
articles are constructed from seven inch squares of gray paper. 

The models have been planned and worked out with great care. 

They are graded principally according to the difficulties of the 
foldings. The first half are made simply by folding; the last 
half by folding and fastening with worsted. Scissors are not 
introduced into this year’s work. <A few of the models are based 
upon the circle. Accuracy is the important point in the chil- 
dren’s work and great pains have been taken that no model 
shall be too difficult for a child of this grade to make accurately. 
The children take great pleasure in the results of their work, 
picture frames, wall pockets, pin trays, button boxes, napkin 
rings, etc. 

The same material, seven inch squares and seven inch 
circles, is used in the second year’s course. There are thirty- 
three models in it. The first few models introduce the new 
exercise of cutting in addition to that of folding, but require no 
fastening. The remainder are constructed with laps and are 
fastened by means of paste. Here too the point of accuracy is 
made of the highest importance. The models are carefully 
graded and still held within the grasp of the pupil. t 

New material is introduced in the third year’s course— 
colored four inch squares, colored four inch circles, and eight 
inch light weight, gray cardboard mounts. Also pencil and rule 
are used for the first time. A pattern is drawn to measurement 
on the white side of the colored square or circle. In the earlier 
courses, the guide for cutting was a fold, now it is a line. From 
the pieces resulting from the cutting, the design planned is first 
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laid, then pasted on the gray mount. There are thirty models 
or designs in this course. Knowledge of the rule and accuracy 
in measurement are gained. Repetitions of the same measure- 
ment never become irksome since the result each time is a new 
drawing and a new design. 

The two courses in “Cardboard Construction,” published 
by Mr. J. H. Tryborn, are used in the next two years, and his 
yet unpublished course in the same line, in the third year. 

The above work in paper and in cardboard construction 
is taught both to boys and girls. 

The boys on entering the grammar school, take up sloyd 
and it is elective with the girls. After the three years’ course 
(taught in the Boston schools) is completed, the pupils in their 
last years in school are permitted to construct one or two dif- 
ficult and elaborate models. 

Thus we have a complete course in manual training for all 
the grades from the kindergarten through the graduating grade. 





GEOGRAPHY LESSONS IN THE HORACE MANN 
SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


ELEMENTARY WORK. 
ELSA L. HOBART, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The lessons preparatory to geography are begun in the 
second grade. The class has had lessons upon plants and ani- 
mals, upon points of the compass, winds, rain, snow, etc., in the 
first grade. At the opening of school the second grade is taken 
out upon a series of weekly excursions and becomes familiar 
with the natural features of the vicinity. They are taught hill, 
ocean, spring and brook, pond, field and river, making trips up 
Corey Hill, to City Point, to the Arboretum, to Jamaica pond, 
to Franklin Park, and across Harvard bridge. These out-of- 
door lessons are made the basis of in-door lessons for the next 
two months. Then follow lessons upon cold countries and warm 
countries, and upon different vegetable and animal products as 
cotton, wool, sugar, grains, etc. 
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The following year, while in the third grade, another series 
of excursions is taken early in the fall. These are to teach soil- 
making, the work of streams, the work of the waves, and the 
work of the glaciers. They are trips to the great ledge of 
crumbling rock at Medford, to a connected chain of spring, 
brook, pond and brook, at Brighton, two trips to Crescent 
beach, one at low tide and the other at high tide, and a climb to 
the top of Parker Hill. Later in the year, this grade study 
about mountains, valleys, plains, plateaus, and lakes. Pictures 
are used and their knowledge of natural forms in the vicinity 
helps the pupils to imagine these new features. After 2 general 
summary of land forms and water forms, the class enjoys a very 
simple presentation of the story of the formation of the earth 
and learns incidentally its shape, its great size, and its motion. 

Thus the pupils enter the grammar department with a 
knowledge of the simple natural features of the earth’s surface. 
They know nothing whatever of any representation of the earth 
upon globes or maps, and have had no study of the different 
countries. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL WoRrRK. 
MARY H. THOMPSON, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Map study is begun in the fourth grade of the grammar 
school, from a model of Boston, which shows the forms of land 
and water that the pupils visited n the primary school. A free- 
hand map is drawn of the model and placed in an erect position 
beside a printed map of Boston. They are studied together, the 
children finding the representations of hill, river, ocean, etc., on 
both. Then a map of Massachusetts, where Boston is repre- 
sented by a black dot and the Charles river by a black line, is 
examined. 

After this each new form of land or water is found on the 
map as soon as it is described. 

The idea of a field, gained in the primary school, is broad- 
ened to one of a plain by means of a large colored picture, and 
plains are found on the maps of different countries. 
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The same course is pursued in developing the idea of a 
mountain from that of a hill, in fact with all inaccessible forms of 
land and water. 

Trips are taken to the wharves, railroad stations, etc., to 
study the occupations of the people of Boston. The children 
discuss the reasons why certain occupations are profitable here. 
Other cities similarly placed are found on the map and the dif- 
ferent kinds of business transacted by their inhabitants sug- 
gested by the pupils. 

A little later in the course, relief maps of different countries 
are colored by the children to show the differences in altitude, 
the course of the rivers, and location of the coast waters. Other 
maps showing the productions, occupations, and cities are made 
by the pupils. 

The apparent daily and yearly motions of the sun are ob- 
served, the change in the length of day and night and the pre- 
vailing winds are also noted. The real motions of the earth are 
shown by means of a globe and a candle. The relations of the 
real motions of the earth and the apparent motions of the sun 
are explained. 

The effect of the prevailing winds on our climate are con- 
sidered and their effect on the climate of Europe and Asia dis- 
cussed. 

Compositions on geographical topics are written by all the 
older pupils and the work with books usually done in the upper 
classes in other schools is accomplished in this. 

In the graduating class the changes being wrought by nat- 
ural forces in the surrounding country are studied on trips, the 
most interesting being to Blue Hill. 
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JAMES HOWARD. 


We deeply regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 
James Howard, Head Master of the Yorkshire Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, which sad event occurred, after a long and 
painful illness, borne with great patience and fortitude, at his resi- 
dence in the Institution on the 18th of September last. In the 
demise of Mr. Howard the teaching profession loses one of its 
greatest ornaments, and the Deaf one of their best friends. Mr. 
Howard was born at York in the year 1844, and was one of the 
first of that considerable body of teachers of the Deaf who hail 
from the county of broad acres. His father was a tradesman of 
no mean ability; his mother came of a stock of yeomen farmers 
who had long been settled in the Parish of Stitenham, near York, 
said to have been the birthplace of the poet Gower. Mr. Howard 
was educated along with his brother, Mr. Edward Howard, H. 
M. I., partly at the Practicing School attached to the York Dio- 
cesan Training College for Schoolmasters, and partly at the 
Minster Choir School, he having been one of the boy choristers 
in the venerable cathedral. He left school, however, at an early 
age, and for a short time was connected with one of the news- 
paper offices in York; but this work not being congenial to his 
nature and tastes, he gladly embraced the opportunity which was 
offered him of entering the Birmingham Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb as an apprentice teacher. This Institution was at 
that time under the superintendence of Mr. Arthur Hopper, B. 
A., and here Mr. Howard remained for some five years, receiv- 
ing a thorough and valuable training in the art of teaching the 
Deaf on the Sign and Manual System, at that time almost ex- 
clusively in vogue in the United Kingdom. In 1866 Mr. Howard 
transferred his services to the Edinburgh Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, becoming head assistant to the late Mr. Wm. 
Hutchison, another teacher of Mr. Hopper’s training, whose 
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merits have never been fully recognized. Mr. Howard remained 
in Edinburgh till the Xmas of 1873, doing most valuable work, 
enlarging his experience, and making many friends. Here also 
he had the happiness of making the acquaintance of the future 
Mrs. Howard. 

Promotion then as now was slow, and despairing of attain- 
ing that goal of all ambitious young teachers, the headship of 
an Institution, Mr. Howard was induced by the Committee of the 
Glasgow Mission to the Adult Deaf and Dumb, to place his 
services at their disposal. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Howard was 
popular, and made troops of friends; but his experience of mis- 
sion work was destined to be of short duration. In the spring 
of 1874, Mr. Baker, the famous head of the Yorkshire Institu- 
tion, died, and from amongst the many capable candidates who 
applied for the vacant post, Mr. Howard was selected as the 
fittest, and received the appointment, his prospective wife being 
at the same time appointed matron. Mr. Howard was shortly 
afterwards married in Manchester Cathedral by Canon Mars- 
den, and after a brief honeymoon the newly-wedded pair took up 
residence at Doncaster at the end of the summer vacation. 
For the space of 29 years they have managed with conspicuous 
success the destinies of the Institution thus committed to their 
charge, and those who knew Mr. Howard best were hoping that 
he would have been spared for many years to come, but Provi- 
dence has arranged otherwise, and it is not for mankind to rebel. 
In the plenitude of his powers and usefulness he is cut off, and we 
can only bewail his loss, and try to profit by his example. Mr. 
Howard, as we have indicated, received his early training as a 
teacher on the Sign and Manual System exclusively, and he was 
a facile and most expressive sign-maker. The Oral method in 
his early days was practically unknown in the British Isles, but 
about the time of his appointment to Doncaster the moving of 
the waters had begun, and very soon after going into residence 
at Doncaster he received an impulse in the direction of oralism, 
which converted him to its tenets, and remained with him 
throughout the remainder of his life. In 1876, or thereabouts, 
the Abbe Balestra, an Italian teacher of the Deaf, and an en- 
thusiastic oralist, paid a visit to this country. Amongst other 
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places that he visited was the Institution at Doncaster, and his 
enthusiasm so worked on Mr. Howard’s ardent nature that he 
took up the oral method with all the vigour of which he was 
capable. The result was that the method of teaching at Don- 
caster was entirely changed, and Mr. Howard became one of 
the leading exponents of this method of instructing the Deaf. 
His efforts to teach by and through speech met with a large 
measure of success, and the Yorkshire Institution took a fore- 
most position as one of the most progressive Institutions of the 
day. 

Mr. Howard did not combine his energies, however, solely 
to the superintendence of his own Institution, but took an active 
interest in all matters pertaining to the welfare of his profession. 
He was an apt and fluent speaker, and at the many Conferences 
which led up to the Education Act (Blind and Deaf Children) of 
1893, his voice was often heard with effect. He was the chosen 
mouthpiece of the profession on the great deputation which 
waited on Mr. Acland at the Education Office to press the claims 
of the Deaf for State-aided education, and his speech on that oc- 
casion was worthy of the man and the occasion. The Blind and 
Deaf Children Act was shortly after introduced into the House 
of Commons and became law. 

As a trainer of teachers Mr. Howard also made his mark. 
He was an active promoter and member of the College of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf and Dumb, and nad a seat on the examining body 
for many years. As a result of his experience he prepared a 
course of lectures, which he was in the habit of giving to the 
junior members of his staff, many of whom have since put his 
wise advice into practical effect with advantage both to them- 
selves and to their pupils. The writer can testify from personal 
experience that the Doncaster trained teacher both in theory 
and practice was second to none, and equalled by few. 

In private life Mr. Howard was a staunch friend, and a most 
entertaining companion. He had read widely on a large variety 
of topics, but the bent of his mind was probably more artistic 
than scientific. As a raconteur he was unrivalled among his con- 
temporaries, and the funny way in which he would retail a choice 
bit from his large collection of Yorkshire folk lore anddry Scotch 
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humorous tales, effectually banished melancholy from the hearts 
of those who were privileged to listen to him. He was very fond 
of music, both vocal and instrumental, and could play almost any 
instrument to which his fancy for the moment led him. One of 
his greatest delights was to assemble his family and his teachers 
in his wife’s drawing-room and practise music with his Institu- 
tion orchestra, as he termed it. Many a pleasant winter evening 
was thus spent. Drawing and painting also claimed a good deal 
of his attention in his younger days, and he was a good judge of 
art. As an instance of his facility with the pencil may be men- 
tioned the fact that as a young teacher he sat for and obtained 
his ““D” with scarcely any special preparation, securing “Excel- 
lent” in all the required subjects at one examination. 

In politics he was a Conservative, and in religion a member 
of the Church of England. He was by no means a formalist, and 
was too outspoken at times for his own peace of mind, boldy ex- 
pressing unpopular opinions wken it would have been easier per- 
haps for himself to have kept silence; but his was always a warm 
and affectionate heart, and the better he was known the more 
was he appreciated. He was a loyal husband and an affectionate 
father. He bore his long and trying illness with fortitude and 
patience, and met his death, as a Christian should, with resigna- 
tion and hope. 

We cannot close this imperfect sketch without tendering our 
heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved widow and children. 

W. H. A. 








BLUNDERS REGARDING THE DEAF IN 
LITERATURE. 


EDWIN STANLEY THOMPSON, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


How difficult it is for artists and authors to grasp the de- 
tails of things with which they are not absolutely familiar. Many 
a painting of an evening scene has been marred by the horns of 
the new moon pointing towards, instead of away from, the sun. 
Many a ship has sailed on canvas with her starboard and port 
lights on the wrong sides. Rider Haggard has a full moon 
follow a new moon after an interval much shorter than that cus- 
tomary in nature, and even the immortal Shakespeare gives a sea 
coast to Bohemia. 

The deaf and dumb and their methods of communication do 
not figure largely in fiction, but when they do there is pretty sure 
to be a display of ignorance. 

In a detective story like Anna Katherine Green’s “The Cir- 
cular Study,” we may grant that the master made known his 
wants to his deaf servant through the medium of a code of 
colored lights, for upon this depends much of the working out of 
the plot. But when the hero, a hearing man, writes, “Don’t for- 
get to practise Braille,” as his parting advice to the deaf heroine, 
one is reminded of the oft repeated question of visitors to our 
class rooms, “Do you use raised letters?” This blot occurs in a 
very pretty tale by an anonymous writer, entitled “In a Silent 
World: The Love Story of a Deaf-Mute.” And it is not a slip 
of the pen, for it is referred to twice later on: “I spent much 
time in my attic, practising type-raising with my little Braille 
frame, making extracts from my favorite authors,” and “I pro- 
gress steadily with my Braille work.” 

But the queerest jumble occurs in W. H. H. Murray’s “The 
Doom of the Mamelons.” One of the leading characters in the 
story is an old Indian who has been deprived of his tongue and 
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is consequently dumb. “Crippled beyond hope of fighting more, 
he left his tribe, and, toiling through the woods, came to the 
chief in the great house and said, in the quick language of silent 
signs: ‘* * * *”” “The old tongueless chief........ rose up, 
and with dilating nostrils tested the air, and his throat rattled. 
Then put ear to earth, as man to wall, listening to the voices 
running through the frame-work of the world, cast cones ‘upon 
the dying brands, and, standing in the light made by the gummy 
rolls, said to the trapper in dumb show.” 

So far, so good, but, “To which the trapper answering 
signed: ** * * *” Why in the name of common sense should it 
be necessary to use signs in addressing a man with hearing acute 
enough to hear “the voices running through the frame-work of 
the world,” even though he be dumb from the loss of his tongue? 

But this is not all. Mr. Murray had doubtless heard that 
the eye could be made to do the duty of the ear, so “the old 
chief,’ he of the acute hearing, “mutely stood, watching, with 
gloomy eyes, the sad sight. He read the motion of her lips, and 
in his tongueless throat there grew a moan.” 

Doubtless the authors of the books quoted from above 
thought that they had introduced details that would add much 
to their apparent familiarity with the subject of deafness, and 
many of those who read receive their statements as true because 
they are printed in a book. Where ignorance is bliss, ’t is folly 
to be wise. 




















NECROLOGY FOR 1903, OF PERSONS CONNECTED 
WITH THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 

Allen, Jessie B.; formerly principal of the Ashland, Wisconsin, 
Day-School; at different times teacher in the Delavan, Eau 
Clare, and Ashland schools; died in February. 

Berglind, Jeannette; distinguished Swedish teacher of the deaf; 
died September 14, aged 87. 

Bikkers, I. C.; Director of the Rotterdam (Netherlands) Institu- 
tion; died March 31, aged 69. 

Brock, Marcus 1.; a valued teacher in the Illinois Institution 
from 1858 to 1869, and from 1875 to 1893; during the 
interval of these periods, principal of the Arkansas Institu- 
tion and a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution; died 
February 14, aged 68. 

Erhardt, Georg Friedrich; Director of the St. Gall (Switzerland) 
Institution; died June 26. 

Giraud, Désiré; Director of the National Institution in Paris 
since 1898; died in April. 

Gordon, Joseph Claybaugh; Superintendent of the Illinois In- 
stitution since 1897; special teacher of articulation in the 
Indiana Institution from 1869 to 1873; Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Chemistry, and later in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Articulation and the Normal Department in Gal- 
laudet College, for twenty-four years; a charter member 
and director of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; one of the organizers and 
President of the Department of Special Education, N. E. 
A.; author of many important contributions on the educa- 
tion of the Deaf; died April 12, aged 61. 

Gurley, C. A.; Steward of the Tennessee School for thirteen 
vears: died November 28. 

Hoyt, R. D.; a retired teacher of the Iowa School, died in July. 

Howard, James; Headmaster for many years of the Yorkshire 
Institution, Doncaster, England; died September 18. 
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Jackson, Sallie; Matron of the Tennessee School for twenty- 
three years; died November 29. 

Jungk, Dr. O.; Director of the Coburg (Germany) Institution 
for upwards of fifty years; died October to. 

Lacharriere, Dr. Ladreit de; Physician at the National Institu- 
tion for the Deaf at Paris for thirty years; died August 5. 

Lind, Harold Christian; a well known Danish teacher of the 
Deaf; died September 16. 

Linnartz, Wilhelm; Director of the Aix-la-Chapelle (Germany) 
Institution; died August 22. 

Mann, Mary A.; a graduate of the American School at Hartford 
for the Deaf and a teacher there for forty-five years; died 
September 6. 

Park, Plumb M.; a valued teacher in the Ohio Institution from 
1838 to 1840, and from 1844 to 1883; deaf from infancy; 
died February 21. 

Reynard, Dr. Albert; for many years inspector of the National 
Institution for the Deaf at Paris, in which capacity he 
conducted the annual examinations; died September 28. 

Seyffarth, Ludwig Wilhelm; of Liegnitz, Germany; a prominent 
educational writer and biographer of Pestalozzi; died Oc- 
tober 26. 

Simpson, James; a graduate of the Michigan School and of the 
New York Institution ; teacher in the Iowa School for three 
years; Superintendent of the South Dakota School from 
1881 to a short time prior to his death; died November 16. 

Smith, Marie L.; a teacher in the Utah School; formerly of the 
Rhode Island School; died May 3. 

Turner, Rev. Job; a graduate of the Virginia School and a teach- 
er there for thirty-five years; since 1880 missionary to the 

Deaf of the Southern States: died May 19, aged 83. 











CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


SHOULD PICTORIAL REPRESENTATIONS OF 
THE ORGANS OF SPEECH BE USED? 

So far the deictic method, i. e., the imitation of the various 
positions of the organs of speech of the teacher, has been gener- 
ally employed in teaching deaf pupils to articulate, in connection 
with observations made by the pupil himself before the looking 
glass, the sensations of his muscles, and what he notices in his 
fellow pupils. The mouth of the teacher will invariably be the 
first, the best, and the most natural object lesson. But can the 
mouth of every teacher be considered as a true model? The 
beard of the teacher, even if only covering the edge of the lips, 
will prove a hindrance. Lips which are a little too thick or too 
thin are not calculated to produce perfect representations of 
sounds. Defective teeth likewise interfere very seriously with 
the productions of representations of sounds. It may be said 
that such anomalies are exceptional; but they should, never- 
theless, be taken into account; for an ideal mouth, meeting all the 
requirements, is but rarely found. It is true that every teacher 
of articulation endeavors to let the full daylight fall on his mouth; 
but the clearness suffers to some extent even if a slight side 
movement takes place. The pupils who sit near the teacher 
will see his mouth even if the light is not very favorable; but 
those who sit farther will not be able to clearly observe the posi- 
tions of the mouth. If pictorial representations are employed, 
this difficulty is obviated, as the mouth, whether given as a front 
or side-view, will show its position steadily and clearly. If for 
no other reason, such pictures are usefully employed because 
they do not strain the sight of the pupils. As a general rule in- 
struction in articulation will have to be individual instruction, as 
the exact position of the organs of speech can be acquired only 
under the most conscientious control of the teacher. Therefore, 
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he can at best only instruct one pupil at a time, whilst if he uses 
pictures, he can easily instruct two or more at the same time, 
These pictures should of course show the mouth in supernatural 
size, just as in common schools reading is first taught by very 
large letters. Such pictures must also clearly show the positions 
of the inner organs of speech, which it will in most cases be 
very difficult for the teacher to show by his own mouth. It may, 
therefore, be taken as granted that a judicious use of such 
pictorial representations will, in connection with the teacher’s 
own mouth, prove a decided advantage in instruction in articula- 
tion. At the present time there are only two such _ series of 
pictures at the disposal of the German teachers of the deaf, viz., 
those prepared by Lemensiech and by Rausch. The latter 
especially meet all requirements in a truly admirable manner, 
and can be conscientiously recommended. Both are published 
by Schiewek, Nordhausen, Germany.—Organ der Taubstum- 
men-Anstalten in Deutschland. 


HEREDITARY DEAFNESS. 


Although Prof. Fay’s work, “Marriages of the Deaf in 
America,” has thrown a great deal of light on this matter, the 
question has not been sufficiently answered whether consan- 
guinity of the parents, as such, can be considered a cause of deaf- 
ness; as of 4,471 marriages of the deaf, consanguinity could be 
shown only in 31 cases. It is, therefore, exceedingly desirable 
to gather statistical data bearing on this question from as many 
sources as possible. Asa small contribution towards this object, 
the following data from the Emden, Germany, institution are 
presented: The 33 pupils of this institution belong to 28 fami- 
lies. In 7 of these families the parents are blood relations; and 
in 5 of these families it is shown conclusively that the members 
are suffering from defective hearing, viz., 1 family: the father’s 
sister is deaf; 1 deaf child. 1 family: the father’s sister is deaf; 
3 deaf children. 1 family: the cousin of the mother is deaf; 2 
deaf children. 2 families: the cousin of the mother is deaf; 1 
deaf child in each family. On the other hand, the following 
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pupils belong to families where the parents are not blood rela- 
tions: 1 family: 4 deaf children. 2 families: 2 deaf children; 
each. 2 families: 3 deaf children each. 4 families: 2 deaf chil- 
dren each. It will thus be seen that, in order to arrive at some 
reliable conclusions, it will be necessary to gather the most ex- 
tensive and exact statistical data from all points——O. Danger in 
Die Kinderfehler. 


CAUTION IN LIP-READING. 


The third category of speechless children are the deaf- 
mutes; they cannot speak because they do not hear. Whenever 
a child is not mentally weak, and cannot hear the human voice, 
its sense of hearing is too feeble to acquire speech. The child 
certainly does not speak, for the simple reason that it does not 
hear sounds. Such a child cannot be taught by the usual 
means, i. e., by the ear, but it must be taught in another manner. 
Such a child can hear a good many sounds, higher and deeper 
than those produced by the human voice, such as the song of 
birds, the sounds of a flute, the ringing of bells, thunder, the 
music of an organ, etc. If we could speak to a child in such a 
high or deep octave, it would be able to hear and learn to speak. 
Such children must be taught not by the ear but by the eye. 
Consequently, instruction of the deaf is based on lip-reading. 
The method in itself is very simple, but requires great patience. 
Older children will retain the meaning of the motions of the 
lips by repeating them from twenty to thirty times; while smaller 
children will require much more frequent repetitions. After 
some time, possibly half a year or a whole year, the child imi- 
tates its mother and begins to move its lips. Then, and only 
then, a beginning must be made to teach the child spoken lan- 
guage, according to a manual prepared for the purpose. After 
a year or two the mother will see the fruits of her labor. The 
child will not only speak sentences which it has been taught, but 
it will also learn new sentences from the lips of those about 
it. Such a result is a source of much joy, but it may also 
become a source of trouble, for the following reason: Nothing 
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can be kept secret from a child which is an expert lip-reader. [It 
sees what people speak about, even if they are at some distance; 
it can even through the window see what people say who are 
passing on the street; and as the deaf child is inquisitive, like all 
children, he endeavors to extend his stock of knowledge by 
closely watching the mouth of every person whom he sees 
speak. Nothing can be kept from a child which thoroughly 
knows how to read from the lips. Caution in speaking before 
deaf children should, therefore, be exercised, if impressions 
which might interfere with their mental and moral develop- 
ment are to be kept from them.—The Director of the St. Peters- 
burg Institution in Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in 
Deutschland. 


LEONARDO DE VINCIS “LAST SUPPER” A CLASSI- 
CAL STUDY OF MIMICS AND GESTURES. 


This famous painting by one of the greatest of the old Ital- 
ian masters ornaments one wall of the refectory in the Con- 
vent of Santa Maria della Grazie, in Milan. But through in- 
numerable reproductions it has become one of the best known 
pictures in the world; and there is hardly a person in any 
civilized country who has not a pretty correct idea of the same. 
For teachers of the deaf this picture has a special significance, 
because the artist has giver the participants in the last supper 
in such a manner as to enable a person to read—without a 
spoken word—what each one of the disciples thinks or says to 
his neighbor; even the positions of the hands and fingers are 
truly eloquent; and the character of each of the disciples—as 
known to us from other portions of the Bible—can be clearly 
read. The picture deserves to be studied thoroughly from this 
point of view; and teachers of the deaf, especially, will derive 
true and lasting benefit from such a study, and may properly 
use it in the instruction of their pupils, as a masterly model of 
face-reading —Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutsch- 
land. 
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THE POSITION OF THE DEAF IN HUMAN 
SOCIETY. 

In the ante-Christian era but very little was done for better- 
ing the condition of the deaf; and what little was done was simply 
a consequence of the egotism of human society. The deaf were 
considered as little better than animals, as persons who owing 
to their defect and to the consequent development of the mere 
physical side of their nature, might prove dangerous to human 
society; and the policy was to get rid of them either by banishing 
or killing them. Even men of advanced ideas doubted whether 
the deaf could ever be educated. Christ, the divine healer, be- 
came a model for all who desired that the condition of the deaf 
should be improved. But in spite of this, Christian charity did 
not develop any activity in this particular sphere for many cent- 
uries. And even to this day it cannot be denied that the deaf 
still suffer from the curse which for eighteen centuries pursued 
them as defective beings, and as unfit for education. Although, 
in the light of the experience of the last hundred years, the capac- 
ity of the deaf for education can no longer be doubted, we 
should not make a mistake in the other direction by considering 
the capacities of the deaf as fully equal to those of persons pos- 
sessed of all their senses. The idea that the deaf by nature are 
equipped with the same powers and talents as hearing persons 
has been thoughtlessly uttered and repeated again and again; so 
that in many circles it has almost become an axiom. This is a 
mistake; for a child deaf from birth has from the very beginning 
been inferior to a hearing child of the same age; his thinking 
capacity develops slower, and his thoughts do not acquire the 
clearness of those of a hearing person. Even later when the 
deaf person, after overcoming innumerable difficulties, has ac- 
quired speech, his mental development is slower, not only be- 
cause the means of communication by the eye is not as reliable 
as that by the ear, but because his capacities and powers must, 
so to speak, travel the road of development twice. It cannot be 
denied that even in our days, at least in Germany, the great mass 
of the public takes very little interest in the efforts for improving 
the condition of the deaf. There appear to be two principal rea- 
sons for this much to be regretted fact, viz., the antipathy which 
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most people entertain against conversation by signs and ges- 
tures, and the false interpretation of the character af the deaf. 
It is true that eloquent speakers employ signs and gestures, and 
that they are not infrequently used in conversation between hear- 
ing persons, to emphasize an idea. The speech of the deaf has an 
essentially different character. The movements of his hands in- 
tend to express what he knows and desires to communicate; 
but the oratorical effect of his communication he endeavors to 
express by manifold changes of his features; some people would 
simply say, “He makes faces.” Affirmation and denial, doubt and 
trustworthiness, encouragement and discouragement, are read 
from his features which are frequently distorted in a very in- 
zesthetic manner, and make a caricature of his face. It would 
be well, indeed, from more points of view than one, if the deaf 
who have acquired speech would entirely discard signs or ges- 
tures. But unfortunately this will remain a longed for but never 
fulfilled ideal, as long as there are deaf people in this world. 
Among themselves, at any rate, they will invariably use this 
easy means of communication. But it should be the aim of every 
educated deaf person to abandon the use of signs as far as 
possible. 

As regards the false interpretation of the character of the 
deaf, the following should be said: A person who even through 
the mask of the frequently inzsthetic, and to many people re- 
volting, signs, has learned to know the true character of the 
deaf, will—if he is a person of education—not hesitate in the 
least to become their friend. But he who is unable to lift the 
mask of signs, who judges of the inner being of the deaf mere- 
lv from outward appearances—and unfortunately these people 
are in the majority—will consider the deaf possessed of innumer- 
able disagreeable and bad qualities. Such people feel convinced 
that, as a general rule, the deaf are stubborn, suspicious, ma- 
licious, revengeful, and discontented. It would be sad indeed 
if the mere lack of one sense were to produce such a char- 
acter. It is certain that even among the deaf there are some 
who show the above mentioned defects of character. But the 
reason for this must be sought not in their natural defect, but 
in their neglected education in the parental home. 
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It is certain that there are inherent in the deaf certain weak- 
nesses which, if not counteracted in time by a proper education, 
may turn into faults of character and even vices. All the more 
reason that the utmost effort should be made to educate the 
deaf. As beings suffering from a physical and therefore also 
from a mental defect, they should be objects of the greatest and 
tenderest care at all periods of their lives. Such constant care is 
the ideal which true Christian charity aims at. It seeks out the 
weak child, even before it is of school age, whenever the home 
does not offer the basis of a good education; it liberally spends 
all the means at its disposal to instruct and educate the deaf 
children of school age for as long a period as possible; it aids 
the grown up deaf in the battle of life; it cares for the sick and 
aged till the hour of death. 

As far as Germany is concerned, the present age appears 
to act as if the deaf were not worthy of such aid, as indicated 
above. The enthusiasm shown for this matter in government 
circles thirty or forty years ago has cooled off very perceptibly. 
Could this coolness of charitable zeal be ascribed to the idea, al- 
leged to have been gained by experience, that the deaf, even 
after having enjoyed the benefits of instruction and education, 
still remain deaf? If so, it becomes an imperative necessity to 
employ more effective means for making the deaf useful 
members of human society. The deaf will never be able to ex- 
ercise the full powers of a hearing person, but by sufficient care 
and education he can in all cases be made a useful member of 
human society.—Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutsch- 
land. 





SOME OF THE WEAK POINTS IN THE CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE DEAF. 


These weak points are briefly mentioned in order that the 
attention of educators of the deaf may be directed to them, with 
the view to checking, correcting, or eradicating them. 

Great inquisitiveness: This is a natural consequence of the 
lack of hearing. Whilst the hearing child observes and judges 
of every thing new, unknown, or anything the knowledge of 
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which is deemed desirable, even from a distance, the deaf child 
to whom the eye does not furnish the necessary information, 
pushes its way to the source of the sound. It wants to see with 
its own eyes, and thereby its action becomes obtrusive and an- 
noying. Parents can very well prevent this by leading the child 
to the source of knowledge, by furnishing an immediate means 
of acquiring all that is necessary for children to know, and by 
teaching the child even at an early age to properly subject its 
own will to circumstances and to the will of other persons. In- 
quisitiveness easily degenerates into boldness, which is erron- 
eously termed impudence by many persons. The child desires 
everything for himself; every place he considers as his own do- 
main; everything which others possess belongs to him too. In 
judging of persons he makes no difference between high and 
low. This is perfectly natural. Every deaf child, until he has 
acquired language, is a born nihilist. He believes nothing, knows 
but little, and esteems no one higher than himself. Nothing 
but constant intercourse with thoroughly educated persons is 
able to correct this weakness. Another consequence of the bold- 
ness above referred to, is the desire of the child to appropriate 
to himself everything he sees. This covetousness—for we can 
hardly call it a thieving propensity—arises from the erroneous 
view which the child entertains of the value of its own person, 
Hand in hand with this goes a certain disregard of the feelings 
of others. Nothing but strict and consistent measures will cor- 
rect this evil. As regards the grown up deaf, it should be stated 
that what makes him frequently disagreeable to his surround- 
ings, is his spirit of discontent. This condition might be under- 
stood and even defended, if the deaf were discontented on ac- 
count of the physical defect. But this is not the case. He finds 
fault not with his fate but with his fellow men. In fact we find 
very few deaf who complain of their defect. Most of them do 
not know what the loss of the sense of hearing means, because 
they never possessed it. Among the great mass of the deaf the 
discontent does not show itself in the desire and longing for 
inner peace and happiness, for knowledge, virtue, and perfec- 
tion; but it shows itself most decidedly in this that the deaf com- 
pares his condition with that of others, overvalues himself and 
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his accomplishments, undervalues those of others, demands what 
he does not deserve, as something that is due to him by right, 
and in the social race wants differences of reward to be made 
only in his favor. While at school the deaf child is praised for 
every intelligently uttered word; endeavors are made to com- 
pensate him in every possible way for his great loss; even his 
clothing is often better than that of his hearing brothers and 
sisters; and much more regard is taken for his feelings in every 
respect than for those of hearing children. But when the deaf 
person enters practical life, when he is called upon to earn his 
living, all this is changed. In competition with higher intel- 
ligence, the deaf person will soon find out his inferiority; the 
fight for daily bread requires whole men possessed of all their 
powers. In spite of this the deaf person expects that the same 
regard shall be taken for him as when he was at school; he looks 
for the same wages as his fellow workmen, even if in the quality 
of his work he cannot compete with them. Thus there arises 
discontent with every employer, with every workshop, with 
every place of work; and the consequence is an everlasting 
change of places, and change of occupation. It will undoubted- 
ly be difficult to indicate precisely in what manner and by what 
means this discontent, which certainly exists in a great many 
cases, can be cured; much will depend on the individual cir- 
cumstances; but it is a matter which deserves the careful atten- 
tion and consideration of all well-wishers of the deaf——Organ 
der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland. 


SOME WISHES AS REGARDS THE SCIENTIFIC EDU- 
CATION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


We hear on all sides urgent requests for a higher scientific 
education of our (German) public school teachers, at least as far 
as the higher grades are concerned. Veterinary surgeons, 
dentists, druggists are required to produce certificates of gradu- 
ation from some university or technical college. Surely, the 
calling of a teacher is equally important and should be made 
subject to the same requirements. Attendance at a university 
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alone is able to bridge the chasm which still separates the gradu- 
ate of a seminary from that of a university. What applies to 
public school teachers, applies, possibly even in a higher degree, 
to teachers of the deaf. They certainly need a thorough training 
in psychology, pedagogical pathalogy, phonetics, anatomy and 
physiology of the senses, and the organs of speech, and the 
science of the German language, if they are to meet all the 
requirements of their high and important calling, where so many 
scientific problems still reman to be solved, if they are to further 
the cause by continued study and investigation. One foreign 
language at least should be thoroughly studied by persons 
wishing to become teachers of the deaf. By studying a foreign 
language, say for instance the French, a person does not only 
learn to know his mother tongue better—and no one needs this 
knowledge more than a teacher of the deaf—but he also ex- 
periences in his own person how difficult it is even for a person 
possessed of all his senses, to learn to understand and speak a 
foreign language; and thereby he acquires some perception of 
what it means for a deaf person to acquire in a few short hours 
of instruction, the phonetic, lexicographic, and the mere formal 
parts of the German language. No fault is found with the 
education of teachers of the deaf at our normal schools instituted 
for that purpose. They furnish all that can be justly expected 
of them. Only it is not enough; to keep step with the require- 
ments of our rapidly progressing age, nothing will suffice but 
a central institution for the education of teachers of the deaf, 
connected with one of our universities.—Blatter fiir Taubstum- 
menbildung. 





COURSES FOR STUTTERING CHILDREN IN THE 
BERLIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

During the winter half-year 1902-1903, fifteen courses for 
stuttering children were held at the public schools of Berlin. One 
hour a day was devoted to that purpose, the last school-hour, 
from 12 to 1, when the stuttering children were excused from 
attendance and were gathered in a special class. The number of 
participants in these courses was 194, viz., 146 boys and 48 girls, 
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varying in age from 7 to I4, the average age being 12, which age 
would properly have assigned them to the second grade in the 
public school while they nearly all belonged to the fourth grade, 
and had consequently lagged behind two grades. With the view 
to ascertain in how far this exceptional condition was caused by 
stuttering, data were gathered relative to the intellectual standard 
of the children, from which it appears that 92 (about 47.5 per 
cent.) were not below the normal intellectual standard, whilst 
49 (about 27 per cent.) varied between “normal” and “weak.” 
Although it must be admitted that the percentage of intellectual- 
ly weak children is rather high, it bears no proportion to the 
above-mentioned retarded educational standard, which is another 
proof for the sad social significance of stuttering. Data were 
likewise obtained relative to hereditary diseases in the families 
of the stuttering children. There were nervous and mental dis- 
eases in 29 cases, alcoholism in 16, epilepsy in 12, stuttering in 7, 
and defects of hearing in 5 (of which one was absolute deafness). 
Among the diseases from which the children had suffered there 
are recorded: measles (139 times), scarlet fever (36 times), diph- 
therites (35 times). Besides these: inflammation of the lungs, 
chicken-pox, rhachitis; 24 children had not passed through dis- 
eases of any kind. In many cases the evil of stuttering made 
itself felt previous to any diseases. As regards the develop- 
ment of speech it was found that in 124 children the speech 
developed in proper time and normally, that consequently 
stuttering did not commence simultaneously with speech. Only 
as regards 11 children it could be shown that stuttering set in 
as soon as they commenced to speak. It is of course of great 
importance to ascertain at what time and from what causes the 
evil originated. The more correctly these data are ascertained, 
all the greater becomes the possibility to prevent the evil. In- 
formation regarding these points can only be obtained from the 
parents, and it will in many cases be difficult to verify it. Par- 
ents like to trace the stuttering of their children to some external 
cause, e. ¢., a fall, a blow, etc., and are therefore under the im- 
pression that they did not notice the defect until the child met 
with some accident or was taken with some disease. Ina great 
many cases the parents, in answer to the question when their 
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child commenced to stutter, replied, “‘since the child attended 
school.” Taking into account the cases where stuttering is stated 
to have set in during the sixth or seventh year, we find that 24 
per cent., therefore nearly one-fourth, of all cases of stuttering 
begin simultaneously with the attendance at school. It is a well 
known fact that the number of stuttering children in the school 
is on the increase; but in spite of this, it would be a somewhat 
bold presumption to state that stuttering had set in only at the 
beginning of school attendance and owed its origin thereto. In 
comparatively numerous cases the third year is given as the 
period when stuttering began, therefore, that period in the 
development of speech when the child begins to abandon the imi- 
tative and turn to more independent speech. It is a striking 
circumstance that in sixty-seven children stuttering is alleged to 
have originated by imitation or contagion. In some cases the 
defect seems to have been handed down in a family from genera- 
tion to generation, whilst in others the child got to stuttering 
through intercourse with neighbor’s children or fellow pupils. 
Assuming that all these data are absolutely correct—and in the 
majority of cases they can be vouched for—it is certain that there 
is great danger of contagion, which should be prevented by tak- 
ing the necessary precautionary measures. In 34 children dis- 
turbances of the organs of speech were noticed, and in 23 hear- 
ing was very defective, whilst one child was completely deaf. The 
weather, the seasons of the year, and the times of the day have a 
widely varying influence on stuttering children: with some it is 
worse in the morning, with others in the evening, in great heat 
or when the wind is high; in one case even it was found that the 
stuttering was worse at the time of the new moon. In about 25 
cases damp, gloomy, and raw weather made the stuttering worse, 
which is easily understood as such weather has a depressing in- 
fluence on the mind and therefore also on the speech. 

As regards the method of instruction followed in these 
courses none of the teachers made the well known mistake to 
cure the evil by mechanical exercises in reading; but all conscien- 
tiously devoted their attention to mastering the muscles of 
breathing, voice, and articulation of their pupils. The teacher 
must know that this aim can be reached only by means of physio- 
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logically arranged exercises continued for some time, and he 
must strive with all his powers to reach this aim. It is a com- 
paratively easy matter to teach children who stutter, in about 
two weeks to read or recite; but that does not mean that stutter- 
ing is cured. To regulate the breathing activity in speaking 
formed an essential part of the exercises, and contributed most 
to the success of the instruction. After the six months’ course 
(one hour every school day) a final examination was held, where 
the children read, recited, asked questions, and answered ques- 
tions asked not only by the teacher but by the inspector of 
schools and gentlemen in the audience. The result of the course 
was as follows: of 194 children 145 could be dimissed as com- 
pletely cured of their stuttering, nearly all the others had im- 
proved a great deal, and might well be termed “nearly cured”; 
and only 2 showed no result whatever, but continued to stutter 
the same as when they entered the course. The children who 
participated in this course have two hours per week instruction— 
with the view to control their progress—during the summer 
half-vear.—Medizinisch-padagogische Monatisschrift fiir die ges- 
ammte Sprachheilkunde. 


WHAT SPAIN IS DOING FOR ITS DEAF. 


Dr. Hermann Gutzmann, Berlin, attended the international 
medical Congress which met at Madrid, in April, 1903, and 
embraced this opportunity to make himself acquainted with 
some of the efforts made in Spain to improve the condition of the 
deaf. He says in part: I visited the “Colegio Nacional de Sordo- 
mudos y Ciegos” (National College for the deaf and blind), 
in Madrid: which should undoubtedly be visited by every well- 
wisher of the deaf who travels in Spain, more especially as Spain 
is the first country in the world which has produced a work on 
the instruction of the deaf in speech. The buildings of this 
college are situated far beyond the city limits at the end of one 
of those wonderful avenues—peculiar to Madrid—lined by not 
less than seven rows of magnificent old shade trees. The 
building itself is quite new and very imposing and produces the 
impression of a museum. From the top of the broad flight of 
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stairs leading up to it, the snow covered summits of the 
Sierra de Guadarrama may be seen. Unfortunately thirty pupils 
of various ages are gathered in one class, which makes instruc- 
tion exceedingly difficult. All the more wonderful are the 
results obtained by Director Granelli and his assistants. In the 
basement of the building are vast and admirably arranged work- 
shops where the grown-up deaf—most of whom remain in the 
institution and are not compelled, as is the case in many other 
countries to seek their livelihood outside—follow some trade. 
The large printing office is particularly imposing, and many 
government reports are printed here. Recently it has produced 
a new edition, in fact a perfect facsimile, of the world-renowned 
book by Juan Pablo Bonet: “Simplification of letters, and the 
art of teaching the deaf to speak,’ which is a perfect masterpiece 
of the printer’s art. Some short extracts may prove interesting: 
thus the notices regarding Pedro Ponce, who was Bonet’s 
teacher (1770), which he found in the Convent of Ona. An 
account is given how Ponce taught the deaf from birth, not only 
to speak, write, read, and cipher, but also Latin, Greek, Italian, 
natural philosophy, and astrology. Still more important, be- 
cause evidently quite impartial, is the report on the result of J. P. 
3onet’s instruction, by an Englishman, Mr. Kenelm Digby, who 
accompanied the Prince of Wales on a journey to Spain, where 
he had an opportunity to see a nobleman, deaf from birth, who 
had been instructed by Bonet. The report states that his 
speech was somewhat monotonous and not particularly well 
articulated, but that his lip-reading was perfect, so that he 
correctly read and spoke words from the lips not only of his 
teacher but also of the Prince of Wales. As Digby says, “He had 
learned to hear the words with his eyes.” As a proof of the 
eminent educational capacities of the Spanish teachers of the 
deaf, the results which they obtained with a blind and deaf pupil, 
Martin de Martin y Ruiz, should be mentioned. This man was 
born deaf, became blind in his fourth year, and was admitted to 
the Madrid Institution when 17 years of age. Within one short 
year he acquired the sign-language, well articulated speech; in 
grammar, a knowledge of substantives, adjectives, and articles; 
in arithmetic, spoken and written figures, addition; in reading, 
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perfect reading of raised letters; in writing, perfect writing in 
point letters, but also with lead pencil according to Nelveda’s 
system, and on the Foucault type-writer. Truly an astonish- 
ing result.—Medizinisch-padagogische Monatsschrift fiir die ges- 
ammte Sprachheilkunche. 





ON THE COMPENSATION OF THE SENSES. 


The senses of man form the causes of the utterances of his 
will. Without the senses will and action are impossible. Even 
under perfectly normal conditions a compensation of the senses 
can be noticed. In walking, sight and touch lend their aid; in 
speaking, sight and hearing supplement each other. 

With the deaf the sense of sight must to its fullest extent 
compensate for the lost sense of hearing; and this compensation 
is entirely natural and not brought about by artificial means, as 
even under normal conditions it will show itself. Endeavors 
have been made to bring about another compensation by ex- 
ercising the remnants of hearing in the deaf. Careful investi- 
gations, however, have shown that the employment of these 
remnants, even by constant exercise, is exceedingly uncertain, 
and does by no manner of means come up to the compensation 
which the sense of sight furnishes. It was shown by actual 
experiment that the number of mistakes made by the deaf whose 
remnants of hearing had been exercised was 40 per cent., whilst 
with those who had practiced lip-reading it was only 20 per cent. 
In a combination of hearing and lip-reading it was only 10 per 
cent. This shows that hearing and lip-reading worked simul- 
taneously diminish the mistakes to one-half of its percentage, 
whilst sight diminishes it three-fourths. It follows likewise that 
two senses employed simultaneously for the same purpose do 
not produce a mere addition of the impressions of the senses, 
but that the effect rather resembles a multiplication. If both 
sight and hearing are lost, the only possibility of compensating 
for these losses is to employ the sense of touch. But even under 
perfectly normal conditions the mutual compensation of the 
senses is a great advantage. The more and correctly selected 
tasks we set our senses, the more carefully we grasp their 
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impressions, the more strenuously we turn to every new impres- 
sion, all the healthier and stronger will our body be. A person 
following this rule, will even in his old age remain youthful and 
full of vim.—Medizinische-padagogische Monatsschrift fiir die 
gesammte Sprachheilkunde. 





THE EVOLUTION FROM “ASYLUM” TO “SCHOOL” 
IN NORWAY. 


The number of the Annals for September last had an article 
on the theme “Schools for the Deaf and for the Blind not Chari- 
table Institutions.” I hope that the following few facts may be 
elucidative as to the changes of public opinion in a European 
country concerning the education of the deaf. 

In Norway the first school (governmental) was established 
in 1825 in consequence of a provision of 1824. This school was 
in the first period of its existence named sometimes an “anstalt” 
and sometimes an “institut” (in the plural anstalter, instituter), the 
former word meaning something between an asylum and an in- 
stitution. The education not being regulated by law, the ex- 
penses were paid partly by the parents of the pupils, partly by 
grants from the state treasury, and partly by voluntary approp- 
riations from the counties, townships, and cities. Poor parents 
were aided by the Poor-Law Boards. In the Storthing (National 
Assembly) such matters were considered by the Budget Coim- 
mittee. 

When in 1848 and 1850 new schools—private with state 
aid—-were started, they were named “instituter.” 

In 1877 a Royal Commission was charged with the question 
of compulsory education for all abnormal children. Before it 
had concluded its work the Storthing ordered all matters relating 
to the education of such children to be transferred from the Budg- 
et Committee to the Committee for Ecclesiastical and Educa- 
tional Matters, where the Public School budgets were considered. 

In 1881 the new act passed, and in 1883 its provisions relat- 
ing to the deaf and the blind came into force, and since this time 
the state and the local authorities have paid all the expenses of 
the education and board of the pupils. 

The old names were, however, retained until 1900, when 
the term “institut” was replaced by “skole” (school) in the whole 
sphere of the act of 1881. The term “dovstumme”’ (deaf-mutes) 
was at the same time exchanged for “dove” (deaf). In other 
words, the “dovstumme-institut” of 1899 became in 1900 a “skole 
for dove.’—Lars A. Havstad, Christiania, in the American An- 
nals for the Deaf. 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND REPORTS. 





Short Account of the Tokyo Blind and Dumb School. 
Tokyo, Japan. 1903. 

This is a publication in English, evidently from the pen of the 
Director of the school, Mr. S. Konishi, who is remembered as a 
visitor in various American schools some years ago. A detailed 
account is presented of the history of the school which shows a 
most progressive spirit in Japan as regards the education of the 
defective classes. In the education of the deaf much difficulty 
is experienced in the devising of proper and adequate methods 
of instruction on account of the lack of a phonetic alphabet, and 
because of the difference between the spoken and written lan- 
guage, the latter being in the arbitrary Chinese symbols. In 
1880 a finger alphabet was devised, and was retained up to 1885, 
“when it was abolished on the ground that it was useless to 
study such an art, on account of no communication being there- 
by possible between deaf-mutes and their more favored fellows.” 
The number of pupils now in the school is 107, of whom 41 are 
blind and 64 deaf. The book is finely illustrated and contains 
instructive statistical tables. 





Report of the Inspector, on the Govan Oral School, Glasgow, 

1903. 

The Govan Parish School Board has a special class for deaf 
children in a room set apart for the purpose in Copeland Road 
Public School. There are at present 20 on the roll and there 
were 15 present when I visited the school in November last. The 
class is under the charge of a specially trained mistress and the 
results attained are, in the case of nearly all the children, marked- 
ly good. The older children who have had several years’ train- 
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ing, read with wonderful fluency and distinctness, write to dicta- 
tion, and reproduce little stories read to them by the teacher, and 
work sums in arithmetic with a readiness not very much behind 
that of ordinary pupils. There can be no doubt as to the success 
with which the intelligence of the children has been drawn out 
and cultivated. They are a bright, happy group, whom it is a 
pleasure to examine. The teaching of the ordinary branches 
is varied by clay modelling, wood-carving, and similar occupa- 
tions. The class is altogether a very interesting and successful 
one. 





Biblioteca Del Periodico ‘“‘L’Educazione dei sordomuti”’ 
{Library of the Magazine “The Education of the Deaf”]. 
Edited by G. Ferreri. 

The editor of the magazine “The Education of the Deaf,” 
G. Ferreri, has initiated an occasional publication which will 
contain only foreign writings of our own special literature, either 
unprinted or rare, or never translated into Italian. The pam- 
phlets already published are the following: 

I. Some letters of Dr. John Wallis, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the University of Oxford, on the instruction of the deaf 
(1661-1700). Collected and translated from English into Italian 
by G. Ferreri. 

II. Two articles by Dr. Ernst Adolf Eschke, the first 
principal of the institute for the deaf in Berlin, published in the 
years 1796-97, in the German Magazine “Denkwiirdigkeiten und 
Tagesgeschichte der Mark Brandenburg.” Translation with an 
Introduction and Notes, by G. Ferreri. 





Lettere e Recensioni relat ve alla Storia del R. Istituto 
Nazionale pei sordomuti in Genova [Letters and Reviews 
of the History of the Royal Institution for the Deaf at 
Genoa]. Edited by Rev. Silvio Monaci, principal of the 
Institution, Genoa. Tip. Sordomuti, 1903. 

The favor with which the History of the National Institution 
for the Deaf, published on the occasion of its centennial in Sep- 
tember, 1901, was received, induced the Committee of Admini- 
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stration to collect in a special pamphlet the letters of congratula- 
tion sent to the author, and the reviews of the work issued in 
domestic and foreign magazines, among the latter that in the 
AssoclATION REvIEw of April, 1902. 





L’'Educazione dei sordomuti [The Education of the Deaf], 
edited by G. Ferreri. Siena, Italy. October, November, 
and December, 1903. 

“Mimics and Mimics.” Under this title (October) the 
editor gives the results of an inquiry upon the following ques- 
tion: “What is the difference betweeen the mimics of the deaf 
and the mimics used by normal persons?” Six answers were 
given, among which the following seem worthy of reference; 

I. The mimics of the deaf are a language; those of hearing 
persons are only illustrative of language. 

II. The first materialize the thought and therefore do 
not translate its essential contents; the others render palpable 
and vivid the speech of the soul and sentiments by means of 
plastic gestures and corporeal postures, which emphasize and 
give substance to the sound of the voice. 

III. The mimics of the deaf have always a limited sense and 
individual value, because they translate personal sensations and 
perceptions which are imperfect as the subject itself is imperfect; 
the mimics of hearing people, on the contrary, assume at once a 
conventional and generic signification, because they translate and 
illustrate perceptions and ideas which are common for every one. 

P. Fornari (October, November, and December) reaches the 
end of the first part of his translation from the German of Dr. 
Gude’s book, “On the Laws of Physiology and Psychology on 
the Formation of Movement, and the Instruction of the Deaf.” 

An interesting article by E. J. Kinsey, “Suggestions on the 
Management of the Voice,” from the English magazine, The 
Teacher of the Deaf, is translated into Italian in the October 
number. 

The question previously discussed by Fornari, Ferreri, and 
Kull of Zurich, upon the “synthetic and analytical method in the 
first teaching of articulation,” is resumed by Fornari (November 
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and December). Italians and Germans often do not agree with 
each other in the denomination of this method, but they agree 
perfectly in the conclusion: that for the best results of the oral 
method we must follow the way indicated by Amman. We must 
therefore start from the elements of the word in order to come 
by and by to the composition of real words. 

The editor gives to his readers a short account of the work 
of the American William Thornton, as a preface to the transla- 
tion of the Appendix of “Cadmus,” published in the “Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia 
tor promoting useful knowledge,” Vol. III, Philadelphia, 1793, 
under the title: “On teaching the Surd, or Deaf and consequently 
Dumb, to speak.” 

An article of general interest in the December number, is 
that of Mr. Ferreri on the “Caprices of Children.” The author 
shows that it is not true that psychologists and educators have 
not treated in their books these mysterious manifestations of 
infantile life. Although one cannot find in the text-books of 
pedagogy a chapter entitled “Caprices of Children,” nevertheless 
it is a well known fact that educators can read in these books 
many chapters on the social commotions like fear, anger, 
jealousy, restlessness, and similar states of mind in children. And 
these are properly the principal causes of their caprices. Accord- 
ing to a recent study on this subject, caprices can be divided into 
three classes, i. e., I, caprices caused by a mental state of mis- 
oneism; 2, malicious caprices; 3, caprices quite similar to lunatic 
accesses, and these more frequently in children who are not per- 
fectly healthy. Mr. Ferreri admits that the second and third of 
these classes are correct, but cannot accept the first one. Mis- 
oneism, he says, is aversion to new things. Therefore it must 
be derived from a reflex attitude of the mind which opposes itself 
intentionally to novelties. For this reason the word was chosen 
as a sign of accusation against conservatives in every kind of 
ideas and progress. Now such an attitude cannot exist in the 
mind of children, who are anything rather than conservatives. 
It was certainly for a reason opposed to misoneism that we re- 
garded as characteristics of infancy the restlessness and irascible 
and changeable temper of the child. Horatius wrote: 
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“Reddere qui voces jam scit puer, et pede certo 
signat humum, gestit paribus colludere, et iram 
colligit, ac ponit temere, et mutatur in horas.” 


This picture although a little old, has not lost anything of 
its color, perhaps, because man has always been in every age 
the same. When we speak of children let us leave misoneism 
out of the question, and rather consider their changeable 
tempers, their accesses of anger with tears and cries and stamp- 
ing of the feet for every slight effort to control their changeable- 
ness. Mr. Ferreri also speaks of the relative importance of the 
usual causes of caprices in children, and demonstrates the close 
connection between the psychic crises (from which the caprice is 
produced) and the physical-physiological crises. As a con- 
clusion of this demonstration the author calls the attention of 
his readers to the cases in which the caprice has its greatest and 
most frequent explosions, i. e., 1, in childhood, on account of the 
continuous physical and physiological development of the child; 
2, in young people during the period of puberty, which, as is well 
known, is longer or shorter according to the individual condi- 
tions of the constitution, and of physical development; 3, in old 
people, only in some pathological states and for troubles of di- 
gestion. 

Besides the above mentioned causes of childish caprices, the 
author refers to some cases where there is a precocious idea of 
possession and of promise-breaking. From the last condition 
we derive this good rule for education: Promise little and keep 
your word. 

As vet it is not well known if caprices are more or less 
frequent among the deaf than among hearing children. Where 
there are no kindergarten schools, the teachers have not the op- 
portunitv of making such researches, because: 1, the educators 
only come into contact with the deaf children after the time of 
childhood is passed; 2, the deaf child is easily subjugated and 
almost without any struggle by the suggestion of school sur- 
roundings and the authority of the teacher. Now the caprices 
caused by fear, irascible temper, jealousy, and broken promises 
lose in the common life of an institute, if not their entire causal- 
ity, at least the frequency and weight of such motives. 
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A comparative study on the caprices of normal children and 
of those deprived of one of the social senses, as sight or hearing, 
should give, according to the opinion of Mr, Ferreri, this result: 
1. In deaf children the majority of caprices depend on the irri- 
tability produced in them by the difficulty they find in under- 
standing and in making themselves understood; on the other 
hand caprices which depend on sensations of fear of an acoustic 
nature, or on promise-breaking, are less frequent or do not 
exist at all. 2. In blind children irritability must be greater 
than in the deaf, because language learned in a natural way gives 
to the blind child the full consciousness of the good he is deprived 
of by his blindness. And by this limitation mothers and nurses 
lose the most common means of distraction in critical cases of 
caprices caused by the material conditions of the surroundings. 

The author devotes much study to malicious caprices, and to 
those more frequent caused by abnormal conditions of health. In 
regard to both these kinds of caprices Mr. Ferreri reminds us of 
the great principle of Descartes, who wrote: ‘““Mind depends so 
much on thetemperament and disposition of the corporeal organs, 
that if it is possible to find a means to make man wiser and more 
capable, I think we should look for it in the science of medicine.” 

A short account of the meetings of the American teachers 
of the deaf at Boston, is given in the December number. 





Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
of Deaf-Mute Education], Nos. 8, 9 and 10. Goteborg 
(Sweden), September, October, 1903. 

Contents:“Paul Gustaf Waldemar Isberg,” “Jacob Saethre” 
—biographical sketches (with the portraits) of men who were 
prominent at the fifth annual meeting of Scandinavian teachers of 
the deaf, blind, weak-minded and idiotic, held at Stockholm 
during the summer of 1903; L. Mdh: “Account of the meeting” 
(just referred to); A. F. Nystrom: “Publication relative to said 
meeting”; J. Blomkvist: “On the spiritual care of the deaf who 
have left the institutions’; A. E. N.: “Valter Forsius,” bio- 
graphical sketch (with portrait) of this prominent Swedish teach- 
er of the deaf. 
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The Teacher of the Deaf, Stoke-on-Trent, England, January, 

1904. 

The editors of The Teacher comment in this number upon 
the lack of interest in the periodical exhibited by teachers of the 
Deaf in England, as shown by the facts that they find it difficult 
to secure suitable contributions to its pages and that it is saved 
from financial loss only through the sympathetic interest of a 
few friends. It will be greatly to the discredit of members of 
the profession in Great Britain if this, their only representative 
publication, should fail for want of support. 

Some of the articles are a sketch of Mr. G, H. Greenslade, 
recently appointed Head Master of the Doncaster Institution; 
“Why Systems Fail;” “Utility of Scholars’ Progress Reports,” 
by E. A. Kirk; “Practical Papers in Language Teaching, IV, the 
Elementary Stage,” by A. J. Story; and “Notes from the School- 
room,” by P. A. Dodds. 





The Messenger, Belfast, Ireland. January-February, 1904. 


The following is the table of contents of this number: 
“British Deaf and Dumb Association Notes,” “National As- 
sociation of Teachers of the Deaf,” “New Brunswick School for 
the Deaf,” “A visit to Jersey,” “The late Miss Sharp,” “Don- 
caster Institution, Appointment of a new Head Master,” “Within 
the Walls of Silence,” “Mr. William Agnew,” “A Deaf and 
Dumb Cat,” “A Deaf Mute Warrior,” “The Story of the School 
for the Deaf at Chefoo, China,” “Mission News,” “School 
Items,” “International Congress of the Deaf at St. Louis.” 





Outlines for 1903-14904. Indianapolis, Indiana, Institution for 
the Education of the Deaf. 

This is an annual publication, this number containing 65 
pages, all valuable and convenient information for those con- 
nected with the Indianapolis School. There is always economy 
in system and order, and it may well be conceived that the school 
using “outlines” such as are before us, must be run in a sys- 
tematic and orderly manner with the result to conserve large 
economies both of time and labor in instruction and administra- 
tion. 
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American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C., January, 

1904. 

The contents of this number are “Missionary Work,” by 
Sarah Harvey Porter; “What it Costs to Educate the Deaf in 
Sweden,” by P. N. Peterson; “Special Day Exercises,” by 
Frances E. Gillespie; “Edith’s First Two Years at School, II,” 
by Theodore A. Kiesel; “The Evolution from Asylum to School 
in Norway,” by Lars A. Havstad; The annual Tabular Statement 
of American Schools for the Deaf; the names and addresses of 
all American Instructors of the Deaf; Notices of Publications; 
and School Items. 





REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Report of the Schleswig-Holstein Provincial Deaf-Mute As- 
sociation, IQOI-1902. 

Fourth Programme of the Institution for the Deaf at 
Osnabruck, Germany, 1903. 

Forty-fourth annual report of the Gall, Switzerland, Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, 1902-1903. 

Report of the Public School for the Deaf at Trondhjem, 
Norway, 1902-1903. Memorial published on the occasion of the 
25th jubilee of the Norwegian Association of the Deaf, Christi- 
ania, 1903. 

Report of the Christiania Public School for the Deaf, 1902- 
1903. 
Report of the Hamar (Norway) Public School for the Deaf, 
1902-1903. 

Report of the School for the Deaf at Venersborg (Sweden), 
1902-1903. 

Biennial Report of the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind, at Staunton, 1902-1903, and a Prospectus for session of 
1903-1904. 

Report of visits to various Institutions for the Deaf and the 
Blind in Great Britain and America, by S. Watson, superin- 
tendent of the New South Wales Institution, Sydney, 1903. 

Bulletin of Iowa State Institutions—a quarterly journal— 
October, 1903. 
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SUPERINTENDENT WALKER HONORED. 

At the fifty-first annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, held in Milwaukee this week, Superintendent E. W. 
Walker of this school was honored by being elected president. 
Of the election the Delavan Enterprise says: “The result came 
with votes to spare upon the first ballot. The chief opponent 
for the honors was Prof. R. H. Halsey, president of the Oshkosh 
Normal school, though several other names had been mentioned. 
The honor came to Mr. Walker entirely unsolicited upon his 
part, his only candidacy being in the sense that he would accept 
it if offered to him.” 

The meeting was largely attended, 2,000 teachers being 
present. Prominent educators not only from our own state but 
from all over the country appeared on the program. State 
Superintendent C. P. Cary, formerly of this school, spoke upon 
“The Study of English.’—Wisconsin Times. 


A DEAF TEACHER AGREEABLY SURPRISED BY THE 
WORK OF AN ORAL CLASS. 


Several days ago one of the teachers of an oral class was de- 
tained at her home on account of sickness, and Superintendent 
Hammond drafted Mr. Dold to teach her class in the morning, 
in addition to his regular class. Mr. Dold is minus his hear- 
ing, though he still possesses his speech, and he decided to as- 
certain for himself what progress the children made in lip-read- 
ing. He was agreeably surprised, for everything he spoke to 
them was readily understood, as the correct answers written by 
them on their slates attested. All morning, while in that class- 
room, Mr. Dold spoke orally to the pupils, and we wonder 
whether he now believes in pure oralism or is still an adherent of 
the combined system.—Kansas Star. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE CHEFOO, CHINA, SCHOOL. 


Weare in receipt ofa letter from Dr. G. O. Fay, of the Hart- 
ford School for the Deaf, dated October 16th, with an enclosure 
of a check for $75.00, a contribution to the Chefoo School from 
their Christian Endeavor Society of which Miss Meier is presi- 
dent. 

October 30th, Dr. Westervelt forwarded to Mrs. Mills a 
London draft for £19-10-1 (equivalent to $95.00). Twenty dol- 
lars of this amount came from the Kentucky School for the Deaf 
and the other seventy-five dollars from the Hartford School, as 
we have mentioned above.—Rochester Daily Advocate (N. Y.) 





FREEDOM OF THE TEACHER. 


One excellent point in the compliment paid American 
Schools for the Deaf by Head Master Nelson of the Royal 
Schools for the Deaf at Manchester, England, is that referring to 
the great freedom of teachers in the former schools in teaching 
this or that subject in the way they think best, etc. When a 
teacher's freedom of thought and action are curtailed, very often 
that teacher’s usefulness is at an end. It may even be asserted 
that a teacher’s opposition on broad and rational grounds to 
the teaching of certain subjects or following certain methods not 
infrequently leads to progress. It pays to permit teachers to do 
their own thinking. It is said that in some of the department 
stores in Chicago, if an employe makes any improvement or 
introduces a helpful innovation in his line, promotion or reward 
in some form is the result—Wisconsin Times. 





FIFTEEN PER CENT. OF THE DEAF ABLE TO CON- 
VERSE WITH HEARING PEOPLE. 


Statistics indicate that two-thirds of deaf-mutes of all sorts 
can converse readily on commonplace subjects with their teach- 
ers, folks, and intimate friends, but only one-fifth of this number 
are able to converse with strangers on ordinary subjects: that is, 
about one-seventh of them or 15 in every 100 deaf people can 
converse with hearing people.—California News. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT. 





THE CARE OF THE CHILDREN AT THE 
EXPOSITION. 


Mr. Alvin E. Pope, superintendent in charge of the model 
schools for the deaf and the blind at the St. Louis Exposition, 
gives elsewhere in this number a detailed and full account of the 
provisions to be made for the comfort and safety of the children 
who will take part in the proposed living exhibits of class and 
school work during the several months of the Exposition. 

It would seem from careful reading that these provisions 
will be ample in all respects, and they should satisfy the most 
careful and exacting of superintendents or of parents. The 
children having reached St. Louis and the fair grounds, they will 
have healthful and comfortable quarters, with the best of food 
well prepared, and they will, morever, be under the constant care 
and guidance of teachers and supervisors, and, when necessary, 
of policemen; medical attendance, too, will be at hand to re- 
spond upon every occasion of need. With such attention and 
care, it is possible that the children will be, at least in some in- 
stances, even better provided for and safer from harm than they 
would be at the schools or at their homes during the vacation 
period. 

Of course there are the dangers of travel in the journey to 
and from St. Louis, but in the cases at least of the near-by 
schools, these dangers will be inconsiderable, and it is probable 
the schools nearest St. Louis will furnish the greater portion of 
the children sent. 

These ample and comfortable provisions for the children 
being in prospect, it rests with the schools for the deaf and for 
the blind of the country to avail themselves of the privileges 
offered them and to make the Exposition in this part the great 
success that with their cooperation it may very well be; for, as 
Mr. Pope says, “such an opportunity may never again be pre- 
sented to the schools of this country.” F. W. B. 
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WRIST READING BY THE BLIND DEAF. 


In two communications to The Messenger, published at the 
Alabama school, Mr. William Wade discusses the ability of the 
blind-deaf to understand what is said to them by finger-spelling 
when their hands are not touching the fingers but rest upon the 
wrist of the speaker. This is an interesting fact of far-reaching 
possibilities, and one that, so far as we are aware, has not here- 
tofore been made public; but it does not appear difficult of ex- 
planation. It is doubtless analogous to the reading of sounds 
on the lips by one who has been instructed in the art of speech- 
reading. As sounds issuing from the mouth produce corres- 
ponding lip movements, so the motions of the fingers in making 
the letters of the manual alphabet are expressed in the contrac- 
tions of the wrist cords, and the bendings and turnings of the 
wrist itself. It may be that it is nut possible to identify each 
letter, when taken separately, by this means, just as in speech- 
reading there are certain sounds that cannot be distinguished 
from one another by lip positions; but, in either case, the natural 
context gives the clue to what is being said. To carry the anal- 
ogy farther, it is probable that the deaf-blind no more think of 
the motions of the fingers when reading by wrist movements than 
the deaf do of sound when reading speech. S. G. D. 


—_ 


In the annual report of the General Secretary to the Board 
of Directors recently submitted, the following figures were given 
showing in part the work of the Teachers’ Bureau during the 
past three years. The number of persons making use of the 
Bureau in 1901 was 83; in 1902, 98; and in 1903, 103. About 70 
per cent. of these persons, the percentage varying with the years, 
were teachers seeking positions, the remainder being superin- 
tendents and parents asking for teachers. 





A life sketch of the late James Simpson, ex-Superintendent 
of the South Dakota School, prepared for this number of the 
REVIEW, is necessarily held over for the forthcoming April 
number. 











THE ANNALS STATISTICS. 


The American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1904, Vol. 
XLIX, pp. 38 to 56, gives its usual annual statistical tables re- 
lating to the pupils and teachers in American Schools for the 
Deaf reported present November 10, 1903. We note a com- 
mendable improvement in the arrangement of the schools, now 
presented in alphabetical order by states instead of as formerly 
in the historical order of their establishment. 

The number of schools reported increased in the year from 
123 to 128, an addition of five, of which four are day-schools and 
one is a private school. 

An increase of 273 is shown in the number of pupils in 
school on November 10, the total for 1902 being 10,952 and for 
1903, 11,225. 

The number of pupils taught speech (column A) was in- 
creased in the year by 465, or from 7,017 to 7,482; while the © 
number taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method (column B) 
was increased by 545, or from 4,888 to 5,433; an increase was 
also made of 37 in the number reported as taught wholly or chief- 
ly by the auricular method, bringing the total of pupils so taught 
to 100. 

The number of academic teachers increased from 1,039 in 
1902, to 1,065 in 1903, an addition of 26. The number of artic- 
ulation teachers increased in the year from 664 to 696, an ad- 
dition of 32, which is an increase of 4.8 per cent. in this class of 
teachers. The articulation teachers of the country now com- 
prise 65.4 per cent. of the entire body of academic teachers en- 
gaged in the work. A year ago the percentage was 63.9. 

The following tables give the footings of the Annals tables 
for the years from 1893 to 1903 inclusive with percentages com- 
puted from them. (See also tables published in THE Assocta- 
TION REVIEW, June, 1903, p. 301 and pp. 308 and 309.) 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Statistics from the Annals. 



































| 
! Number of 9 Percentage of pupils 
y | Total Total Taught Speceh | Taught Speech 
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| | | 
A | B iz c |} A] Bic 
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1900....... .... 1!5 | 10608 || 6687 | 4538 | 108 63.0% 42.8% |1.02% 
ee 118 | 11028 || 6988 | 5147 | 73 | 63.4% 46.7% 10.66% 
eee 123. | 10952 || 7017 | 4888 | 68 |.64.1% 44.6% 10.58% 
re 128 | 11925 || 74892 5433 | 100 166.6% 48.4% 0.89% 





A, taught speech; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method; C, 
taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 


INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the Annals. 
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The five additional schools reported by the Annals are 
located one in Aurora, Ill., in charge of Miss Maggie Neel Proc- 
tor; one in Dundee, IIl., in charge of Miss Elizabeth Stephenson; 
one in Jackson, Mich., in charge of Miss Gertrude A. Coleman; 
one in Ashtabula, Ohio, in charge of Mrs. Rosa Keeler, and one 
in New York City, in charge of Mrs. A. Reno Margulies. 

The foregoing tables are in the direction and measure of 
the changes that they show, illustrated in the following diagrams: 


SPEECH STATISTICS FROM THE ANNALS GRAPHICALLY SHOWN. 


Percentage of Pupils Taught Percentage of Academic Instructors 
Sp eech. who are Articulation Teachers. 





RSVSLFSSISRR HBS OADBAS xs 
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Pupils (A) taught speech; (B) taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method; (C) taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular method. F. W. B. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
WasuIncTon, D. C., Dec. 18, 1903. 


To the Members of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf: 


At the last meeting of the Convention, held in Buffalo in 
July, 1901, it was decided to accept the invitation of the authori- 
ties of the North Carolina School for the Deaf at Morganton, to 
hold the next Convention at that School. 

This meeting, in accordance with our custom, would be held 
in the summer of 1904, but, as you are all aware, there is to bea 
very interesting exposition in progress during next summer at 
St. Louis. Much discussion has been had among members of 
the Convention with regard to the desirability of postponing its 
next meeting so that it shall not conflict with the Exposition, and 
after very full consideration the Standing Executive Committee 
of the Convention has voted to postpone the meeting until the 
summer of 1905. 

The authorities of the North Carolina School, while regret- 
ting that conditions are such as to require the postponement of 
the Convention, are satisfied that this will be the wisest course to 
pursue. They promise a cordial welcome to the Convention in 
the summer of 1905, and hope for a large attendance of mem- 
bers. 





E. M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the Convention. 





Mr. George H. Greenslade, for eighteen years Head Assist- 
ant, has been appointed Head Master of the Yorkshire Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Doncaster, England, succeeding in 
this position the late lamented James Howard. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following named persons have been elected to member- 
ship in the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, since the last report: 


Akins, Anna, Schoo] for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 

Allen, Hon. George, Pres. Board, School for the Blind and Deaf, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Anderson, Mamie, Elk Point, South Dakota. 

Andrews, Cordelia, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Austin, Ida L., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Autenrich, May, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Aymar, Mary A., 4 Edwards St., Medford, Mass. 

Bagnal, Mrs. I. I., Manning, South Carolina. 

Ball, Jessie, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 

Barr, James A., Stockton, California. 

bateman, George, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Beard, lena, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Seatty, Mrs. Charles, Chanute, Kansas. 

3eatty, Mary H., 207 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 

Becher, Carl, De Doves Laeseforening, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

veck, Winnifred A., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Benton, Ella, Savannah, Ashland Co., Ohio. 

Bettinger, M. C., Los Angeles, California. 

Black, John, 1614 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 

Blanford, H. S., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Brown, Grace, School for the Deaf, Albany, New York. 

Brown, Mattie, 56 Rowiey St., Rochester, New York. 

Buchan, Miss B., Owen Sound, Ontario. 

Buckingham, Abbie, E. Court St., Flint, Michigan. 

Buckingham, Iva F., School for the Deaf, Station M., New York City. 

Buckingham, Geo. H., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Bullis, Katherine, M., 74 Adams West, Detroit, Michigan. 

Burk, F. M., 309 E. Main St., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Burlingham, Hon. Chas. C., 45 William St., New York City. 

Burns, Mrs. James F., 278 Walnut St., Freeport, Illinois. 

Butts, Dr. G. W., Chuckatuck, Virginia. 

Bumgardner, Nellie, School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 

Carter, Frances, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Chambers, Rev. Thos. B., St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chapin, Rev. Wm. M., Barrington Centre, Rhode Island. 

Clarke, Hon. Harvey C., State Board of Control, Monroe, Wisconsin. 

Clarkson, Mrs. S. M., 2113 Lady St., Columbia, South Carolina. 

Cleary, Edward, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Cochrane, W. A., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Colgate, James C., 36 Wall St., New York City. 

Collier, W. C., Chamber of Commerce, Nashville, Tenn. 

Condon, Anna, School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Constantine, Jolliette E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cooper, Mildred H., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 

Criffield, Wm. R., East and Division Sts., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Croker, Gertrude, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Crossette, I. R., 115 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 

Crossette, Mrs. I R., 115 Houston Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 

Crumley, Linda, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
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Cummings, Sarah, School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cuthbert, Thos. N., 15 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
Davidson, F. P., San Diego, Cal. 

Dean, Mrs. Dosia, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 
Delafield, Mrs. Frederick P., 635 Park Ave., New York City. 
Delafield, Mrs. Lewis L., 475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Denio, Prof. Francis B., Bangor, Maine. 

Dewar, Frances, School for the Deaf, Saginaw, Michigan. 
Dillon, Marie L., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Dorsey, Alice A., 204 Court St., Maysville, Ky. 

Dost, Ernst, Alexanderplatz 4, Berlin C., Germany. 

Doty, Mrs. L., 6030 Kimbark Ave., Chicage, Illinois. 
Dumon, Lucie, Schoo] for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 
Dunbar, Evelina, Staunton, Virginia. 

Ellis, Dr. H. Bert, Los Angeles, California. 


Fairbarn, Sir Arthur H., Bart., 45 Brunswick Sq., Brighton, England. 


Fanning, Miss M., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Fant, Mrs. M. A., Townville, South Carolina. 

Ferguson, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Finlay, Clara, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Fiske, Dr. G. F., too State St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Fox, Chas. C., Danville, Kentucky. 

Freischman, Charles L., 430 Hanover St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
French, Rev. J. A., Austin, Texas. 

Fritz, Katharine, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Galt-Smith, Mrs. J., 145 West 73rd St., New York City. 

Gamble, Matie B., Wausau, Wisconsin. 

George, Mrs. Henry, Jr., 180 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Gillett, Arthur, 430 Randolph St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Gillman, Dr. Robert W., 107 Fort St. West, Detroit, Michigan. 
Goldsmith. Ida, 53 West 89th St.. New York City. 

Garcia, Dir. Trinidad, Callejon, Corpus Christi 414, Mexico City. 
Gaston, Cambria, 211 West St., Jackson, Miss. 

Goldsmith, Otto M., 44 W. 44th St.. New York City. 

Gray, F. R., 2032 Perryville Ave., Allegheny, Penna. 

Gray, W. F., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Gregory, Charles, Walla Walla, Washington. 

Greenbaum, Hon. Samuel, 2 East 94th St., New York City. 
Greene, Elizabeth T., 886 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Greene, Dr. R. H., 47 West 38th St., New York City. 

Guthrie, May L., School for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 
Grarud, Dr. G., Mem. of Parliament, Holmestrand, Norway. 
Hagerty. Thomas, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Hammond, Ethel, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Harris, Prof. James C., Rome, Georgia. 

Hartman, John, Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hawkins, Olive E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hodge, Mrs. Alice Cogswell Weld, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hoerschelmann, Direktor A. C., Alt Fennern, Livonia, Russia. 
Hoffman, F.’B., 58 Seventy-ninth St., New York City. 

Holloway, Frances, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Holmsen, Chr., Skovvsien 27III, Christiania. Norway. 

Holverson, Mrs. A. H., 1220 W. Green St., Sockiaet, Til. 
Hostetter, Alice, Colwyn, Del. Co., Penna. 

Hough, Helen V.. 9 Union Place, ‘Newton, New Jersey. 

Holden, Mrs. Jennie V., 12 Hall St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
Hubble, Cliffie, School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Humphreys, Evelyn, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Hunt, A. W., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Hurlbut, Fred., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Irby, Miss M. L., Cedar Spring, South Carolina. 

James, Mrs. W. C., 543 N. Eighth St., Walla Walla, Washington. 

Jones, Eleanor P., 35 River St., Carbondale, Pa. 

Kaufman, Mrs. B., 117 West 58th St., New York City. 

Kendall, Messmore, 27 William St., New York City. 

Kern, Prof. O. J., Supt. County Schools, Rockford, Ill. 

Kidder, Chas. W., Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 

Kirk. Edward A., School for he Deaf, Blenheim Walk, Leeds, England. 

Kirk, Thos. J., Supt. of Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cal. 

Kirkpatrick, Anna, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Kjellberg, S. W., Stampgatan 50, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Koch, Annie, Parkgatan 3, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Koen, Joe, Austin, Texas. 

Krohn, I. M., 1116 Cypress St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

La Motte, Edith, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Larkey, George E., 3509 Hough Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Larsen, F. C., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Lauritzen, John, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Layton, Nanetta, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Le Clercq, Chas. J., 2141 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

Le Clercq, Mrs. Chas. J., 2141 Eighth Ave., New York City. 

Lewis, Edna B., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York City. 

Lewis, Irving C., 977 Sixth Ave., Oakland, Cal, 

Lindberg, Alfred, Manilla Dofestumskola, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Lindsay, Hon Jas. H., Charlottesville, Va. 

Loader, Miss M. L., 5 Richmond Terrace, Brighton, England. 

Locher, Mrs. Chas. H., 207 S. Queen St., Lancaster, Penna. 

Lockridge, I. P., Austin, Texas. 

Lynch, Tilman D., 816 Wallace St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Martin, Paul, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Martindale, Wales C., Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

McCallum, Mary, School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

McCool, Sarah, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

McCue, A. H., Fishersville, Virginia. 

Meade, Mrs. L. C., Yankton, South Dakota. 

Menefee, Elizabeth, 933 Ramsey St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Menefee, Martha, 933 Ramsey St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Meyer, Mrs. H. W., 675 Morrison St., Appleton, Wis. ~ 

Meza, Dr. Francisco, Instituto de Sordo Mados, Santiago, Chili. 

Miller, Malinda K., School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 

Mills, Thos. B., Superior, Wisconsin. 

Moerder, Gen. J., 35 Baskow, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Monlux, J. B., Los Angeles, California. 

Morrison, Alice F., Vineland, New Jersey. 

Mullin, Mrs. C., 2203 Grant St., Omaha, Neb. 

Murphy, Whitley. School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 

Murphy, J. J.. School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Pach, Mrs. A. L., 56 West 105th St., New York City. 

Palmer, Gen. W. J., Box 1208, Colorado Springs, Col. _ 

Pancoast, Miss M. A., 20 Central Park W., New York City. 

Parminter, Grace, 4319 Berkeley Ave., Chicago, III. 

Patron, Dr. Augustin Risso, Instituto de Sordo Mudos, La Plata, Ar- 
gentinia. 
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Peter, Mrs. Rena, Olathe Kansas. 

Pettapiece, Laura k., School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pioda, Dr. Alfred, Locarno, Switzerland. 

Powell, Mrs. Wm. E. M., 449 Manning Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Prince, Ernest, Schoo] for the Deaf, St. John’s, N. B. 

Proctor, Margaret N., 1627 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

Read, Elizabeth M., Danville, Kentucky. 

Rhodes, Elizabeth K., Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Richards, Chas. L., East Longmeadow, Mass. 

Ritter, W. C., Hampton, Virginia. 

Robinson, Warren, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Rodes, Hon. B. O., Danville, Kentucky. 

Roorda, P., School for the Deaf, Groningen, Holland. 

Rowell, Mrs. Geo., 6810 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, III. 
Ruggles, Jenny L., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York City. 
Sawallisch, Direktor W., Elberfield, Rheinprovince, Prussia. 
Scheuer, Mrs. Morris, 1190 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Schrock, Nellie J., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Scott, Mrs. F. J., 6548 Normal Ave., Chicago, III. 

Senter, Augusta, 494 Kensington Place, Pasadena, Cal. 

Shaw, Mary, Edgemont Ave., Chester, Pa. 

Shelton, Agnes, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Smith, Bertha S., 74 Adams W., Detroit, Michigan. 

Smith, Dr. Stephen, 3 West 92nd St., New York City. 

Spaight, Augusta, School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Stevens, Mrs. W. H., Ten Eyck St., Watertown, New York. 
Stratton, Hon. J. R., Provincial Sec. of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 
Sturgis, 152 Fast 38th St., New York City. 

Tansley, Dr. J. Oscroft, 28 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
Taylor, Harold L., School for the Deaf, Margate, England. 
Thomas, Hon. D. C., Watertown, South Dakota. 

Thompson, Anne C., 130 Murray St., Binghamton, New York. 
Tipton, Judge, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Trieschman, Chas. S., 430 Hanover St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Trinks, C., 49 Audubon Ave., New York City. 

Van Adestine, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Calumet, Mich. 
Walker, E. W., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Walker, Mrs. Fannie R., 52 Cedar St., West Somerville, Mass. 
Walker, Prof. P. R., 716 N. Church St., Rockford, Illinois. 
Walther, Eduard, Elsasserstr No. 88, Berlin, N. 24, Germany. 
Warren, Josephine, Stanford, Kentucky. ; 
Weber, Mrs. Frederick, Church St., Kingsbridge, New York City. 
White, Annie E., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wiberg, Gosta, Ran. 10, Garda, Goterborg, Sweden. 

Williams, Belle, School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 

Wolff, Mrs. Franz R., 118 West 57th St., New York City. 
Wood, Mrs. James, 14 Mt. Morris Park W., New York City. ; 
Wynne, Marjorie, Kingsbridge Library, Riverdale Ave., New York City. 
Young, Alexina E., 6945 Yale Ave.. Chicago, Ill. _ : 
Zane, Mary S., Home for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Zassenhaus, Mary, Colby, Wisconsin. 

Zimmer, George, 614 Bridge St., Lowell, Mass. 

Zimmerman, John E., Trinidad, Colorado. 





